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HE Old Year knew him, but the New knows not, 
And all our joy and welcome for the New 
Is clouded by the thought, which, like a blot 
Stains and obscures the gladness through and through. 


Old Year, which barely touched him as he passed, 
This grace abides with thee now thou art dead, 

Of Time’s brief vanished heirs thou wert the last 
To lay a blessing on bis honored head. 


We saw thee greet him with mysterious smile, 

We did not mark how sad the smile and strange, 
But deemed all well, then in a little while 

The skies grew dark with swift tempestuous change. 


Led by thy hand he vanished from our eyes, 
And thou fulfilled thy date day after day, 

And still to grief and question and surmise 
Made never answer, keeping on thy way. 


But still we love thee, for thou wert the last 
To see the face which we no longer see, 

And all the grace and glory of bis past 
Completes and ends and culminates in thee. 


The New Year's hands with good gifts may be full, 

The New Year's heart with love and peace may brim, 
He cannot be to us as beautiful 

As the old years which caught their best from him. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AND CHURCHES 


NEED TO ORDER NOW FOR 


1896 
Pilgrim Record Books 


(Kor Clerk, Secretary, Teachers), 


Pilgrim Library Record 


(For Librarian), 


Pilgrim Home Department 
REQUISITES 
isteuiuuaiaie Ss. . & edniasie Society, 


Congregational House, Boston. 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 
AND BY ALL OTHER REPUTABLE DEALERS. 


FORTHCOMING! 


ASA HULL’S NEW 


Sunday-School Music Book 


Will be issued early in Jan. 1896. 
ADVANCED ORDERS 


for the Board Cover Edition wil be filled on or before 
the l0th of January. Price $3.60 per dozen, or $30 per 
hundred. By mail, postpaid, 35 cents each. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
to Schools ordering in advance of its pablication. 
Specimen Copies in paper covers will be mailed 
about one week before the regular edition is ready, 
and in turn as orders are received, so order early. 
This will be Mr. Hull’s most complete Sunday-School 
Music book, in which many new and valuable features 
are introduced, just what every school in the land 
needs, therefore he propores to give 
One Specimen Copy Free 
To Every Superintendent 
whe will send fen cents in stamps to cover mailing 
expens+s and the name of the school he represents. 
he name of the book cann As be given in advance 
ef publication. Order Mr. Hull's New Music Book. 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


Che Open Court 


A Weekly Journal devoted to the Religion of Science. 
Notable series of articles run in The Open Court on the 
most varied topics of scientific and religious interest. 
It is the object of the journal to reconcile the supposed 
antagonism of these two momentous factors of life, 
showing that science is a religious revelation, and that 
religion in its turn essentially reposes on science. 

“T read with great interest The Open Court, which I 
find full of suggestive matter.”—V/rederick Jlarrison. 

Published weekly. $1.00 a year. Sample copies on 
application, 


_ THE OPEN COU RT PU BL ASHING ©O., CHIC AGO. 


MUGH FOR LITTLE 


1. ¥hat PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 


M al Matters, will re- 
ve in subscribing for the USICAL VISITOR, 
t M 


a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of 


se: asgsiarind AND MUSICIANS. :@ 














$2 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 


prominent Musical writers, discussions of teaching methods 
skewhes, poeins, correspondence and 
®. VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :®& 
by the best writers and composers. There wiil be Supplements 
wth he No bee mber and December numbers, containing Choir 
fo giving and Christmas respectively. UOIR 
MUSIC as a re equi ar ature of lagazine has been dis 









wed and will be replaced by Woon) and Piano Music 


peg: fem ential mre Beh *r year; single 
Pres 1§ cents, e new departure as to class of music began 
wit ptember 1 inst 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNAT Lisa NEW York, CHICAGO, 





Be the New Year 


with Good Singing !!! 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
B30 per 100 copies. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
S30 per 100 copies. 

GOSPEL HYMNS. 1 to 6,for DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS, 

Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, 875 per 100c opies. 

Words only, limp Cloth covers, - #10 “ 100 

The above are unequaled. Do not substitute inferior 
books because of lower prices, The best are cheapest!! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
+ East 9th St.,.New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Have you subscribed yet for your boys and girls ? 


ST. NICHOLAS 


««The prince of juvenile magazines.”’ 
‘‘The mother’s best friend.’’ 
‘The civilizer of the small boy.’’ 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


now ready on every news-stand, will give you an idea, of what 
a year of St. NicHoLas means. Here are Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s delightful “‘ Letters to a Boy,” with pictures of Stevenson’s 
Samoan home; first chapters of a new serial, # Sindbad, Smith & 
Co., which will be enjoyed by young and old together; a report 
of a remarkable prize-competition offered in a recent number of 
St. NicHo.as for the correction of a misspelled poem, to which 
ten thousand answers were received, etc. 


If you have not sin subscribed to St. Nicholas we 
make you this offer: November began the new volume; new 
yearly subscribers who begin with January, 1896, may receive 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE, 


if they ask for them on subscribing. $3.00. All dealers or 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 

















PRPVREPREPEEREPEEREPEAEEEE ESE EERE EOE TEPER YS 


‘ The cause of congregational music has been greatly aided by the publishing house of A, S 
Barnes & Co., whose volumes of praise have been used by hundreds of thousands of worshipers with 
satisfaction and delight,”"— New Vork Observer, September, 1895. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book 


For Congregational Singing in Church and Social Meetings, 
and Christian Endeavor Societies. 


o SAVE ° 
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FO RTC i PT Te 
Many Voices, edited by Lewis WARD Mupce, D.D. and T. DEWITT 


TALMAGE, D.D. 332 Pages, 539 Hymns, 417 Tunes, 21 Doxologies, 
with complete indexes. Square sting Cloth, 75c. 




















ecial price for introduction given on application. Returnable examination copies free. For 


S 
sale by Cooksctions, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 56 East roth St., N. Y. 
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Masons Hamlin 





ORGANS 


For 40 years the Standard of the World; 
found in every civilized quarter of the globe; 
new styles introduced this season, in great 
variety of casings and at all prices, adapted 
to church, chapel, lodge and the home. 

The organs we make to-day are better 
than ever before. A little higher in price 
than other organs, but still absolutely 
unrivalled in quality. 

2" Where no regular Dealer represents 
1s we now sell direct to the public, at 
ost reasonable prices and on easy terms. 
Write for catalogue and price list explain- 
ing our several Easy Payment Plans. 


arson’; Hamlin Co. 


45 Boylston St., Boston; 135 Fifth Ave., 
i) New York; 253 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Our rn in Christ M. E. Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 
FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 
‘rm GREAT ORCANS 
in World's Fair, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Scottish 


Rite Cathedral, Cincinnati and many others. Corre- 
spondence solicited, Address 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York and Chicago. 


My Life and Times 


This important and intensely interesting autobiog- 
raphy is of immense value to every one interested in 
the present crisis in Turkey and in the work of our 
missionaries there. 


Illustrated, 536 pages, Price, 82.50. 
a een 


Congregational 8S. 8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SHORCITNELLS TD 


McsHANE SELL FO S 
Factory and Farm. 


HY. BALTIMORE, MB 
AN Catalogue FREE. AMERICAN 


BELL FOUNDRY CO., Noatsvirce, Micn. 


The 








all kinds, ng ant 

little—for Church 

and School, * Fire, 
2 





| The committee appointed by 
| the National Council to pre- 
+r r | pare a new Form of Admis- 
N EW | sion have reported, and their 
| Form a ae is — 

. | printe n convenient form 
Fol mM of | as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 
| the Congregationalist Leaflet 


Admission | 262 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts.; 100 copies, $2.(0. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationaltst, 1849 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 1023 
Christian Nations Talking War 1024 
The Pilgrims’ Message to America Today 1024 
Who Is Responsible for Our Ministers? 1025 
Stones of Remembrance in the Christian Life 1025 
Week in Review 1025 
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Two Years—cover poem. Susan Coolidge 1019 
Departures in Life. Ian Maclaren 1030 
The Image of the Invisible God. Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D. D. 1031 
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A New Year Greeting—a poem, Angelina W. 
Wray 1032 
Paragraphs 1032 
An After-the-Holidays Talk. Mrs. M. E. Sang- 
ster; 1032 
Care’s Compensations. Mary Esther Allbright 1032 
Courtesy of Children to Servants. Alice Ham- 
ilton Rich 1033 
Five Does—a short sermon for children, Mr. 
Martin 1033 
New Year’s Morning—a selected poem 1034 
Closet and Altar 1034 
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More Books on Art 1035 
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Dr. Leavitt Installed at Beloit 1045 
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Congregational Clubs 1053 
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To Relieve the Armenians 


THEONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 





The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 

PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
Irv PAYMENT {8 DELAYED, $3.50 Per YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BBING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed uponthe paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be shy at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. Ae 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, l4 lines to the inch; 113 inctes to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonparei!l, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PIl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥. 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvgeretTr O. Fisk & Co, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study cquaplote thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advancea 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 

Wednesday, Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 

Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 

CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium, bowling alley, ete. Circulars. 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 


BRADFORD ACADETIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, hy aratory and epionel. Year commences 
Sept. 11, [895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prinet- 
pal Bradford, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
literary. 








Regular and elective courses, scientific, 


classical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in 
leading colleges. Excellent advantages in art and 
music. Fine library, laboratory, observatory, gym- 


nasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, careful phys- 
ical training. Perfect sanitary arrangements. Best 
home influences, Beautifully situated, 23 miles from 


Boston. 
6lst year. Winter term, Jan. 2, 1896. Illustrated pros- 
pectus. Address 


8 
MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 








The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fagcren, Director, 
Founded in 1453 by 














giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 








Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2. Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, at its new 
building, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Founded for 
the benefit of clergymen, theological students, Sunday 
schoo! teachers, authors, and readers of a Christian 
literature of all denominations. It contains 17,000 vol- 
umes and 100 periodicals in the reading-room. Its books 
have circulated in more than 500 towns and villages in 
12 different States of our country. It is onggeees by 
donations, bequests and fees from life and annual 
members, who have the full use of the library, and by 
the perpetual membership of churches, whose pastors 
have the use of the library, including the drawing of 
books, forever gratis. Donations and fees should be 
sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, secretary, at the library. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribate religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing ageney has larger 
results for the amount expended, 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sante School. Will you help to save them’ 
kena to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMBRICAN SEAMEN’? FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamer. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
8318; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants. j 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, by 4 missionary’s daughter, a position as 
family seamstress and companion. Keferences ex- 
changed. Address “ Missionary’s Daughter,” care of 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


WHEATLET 


Does not Irritate Weak Stomachs. 
oa hea. VE se 


Sold in 2-Ib. packages by all leading Grocers. 
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Handbook for 
1896. 


NOW READY. 











The Handbook fur 1896 incorporates all 
the best features of the eight previous annual 
editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again. 


Contents of 1896 Handbook 
in Part. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub- 
divisions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Communion Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Passion-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. S.C. E. Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S. and Y. P. S. C. E. Statistics. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Y. M.C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1896. 

Missionary Statistics. 

Creed of 1883. 

The New Form of Admission. 

Interesting Congregational Facts. 

National Council Findings. 

A Popular Catechism of Congregational- 
ism. 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


The Handbook Series. 


Issued quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4cents 

per copy, 

Published in 1894: No. 1, Handbook of 1894; 
No. 2, Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized 
Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art 
of Hearing. 

Series of 1895: No 5, Handbook of 1895; No. 
6, A. B. C. F M.; No. 7, Home Missionary 
Society; No. 8, American Missionary Associ- 
ation; No. 9, Handbook for 186. 

I@- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. gy 
Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 
copies, 50 cents. 

Order early and send cash with order. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
I Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


68 Pages. 
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2 Books * $0.00 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 
1896 PREMIUM PLAN. 


One renewal and one new subscription (or two new subscriptions) with $6 


secures the paper for one year to both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books 





(your own selection); papers and books sent postpaid. An additional book for 
cach additional new name. Or, if you prefer, we will send one set of Palestine 
Pictures as a premium for one new name. 

Make your selection from the book announcements in the advertis- 
ing columns of Zhe Congregationalist or from the catalogue of any publisher, 


only avoiding subscription, foreign and special works. 


2 Papers 
2 Books ie $6.00 
The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


To England 
and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, 
landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, returning August 1 by the same 


Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 











ple 
i 





The preliminary announcement is now ready and will be sent to 
any address upon request. ‘The Illustrated Itinerary, with historical 
notes, is in preparation and will be issued in January, price, postpaid, 
10 cents. 

Applications may be made at once, and all such applications will 
be filed and considered in order. Correspondence invited; due notice 


will be given of the date when registration will begin. 


Address P] LG RIMAG E, 


Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Volume LXXX 


Oth Year. 


**Could not well get 
along without the Hand- 
book, find it helpful in 
so many ways,’’ writes a 
Michigan pastor in con- 
nection with his order. 
The subdivisions of the 
weekly prayer meeting 
topics and the topics for 
Passion Week communion 
seasons, and missionary 
meetings are specially ap- 
proved features of this 
Issue. Orders thus far re- 
ceived exceed even those 
of jast year. 

(> This little manual 
is not an advertisement. 
The front cover is here re- 
produced. The back cover 
is blank. 

















100 copies, postpaid, $1.25., 50 copies, 75 cents. 


*® TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 
6 Months for . ° e . 
3 Months for . 


$1.00 
25 cts. 


4 Weeks Free. 


%™ THE 1896 PREMIUM PLAN. 

Two $1.25 or $1.50 books and two papers for $6.00. 
This remarkable offer is the most liberal one we have 
ever made; our subscribers appreciate it. Note 
advertisement on another page. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 'F 


No. 4, the New Year; thirty other services. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 








imperatively for immediate help if 

help is to be available. The Red 
Cross Society stands ready to start for 
Armenia when $100,000 is in hand and 
$400,000 pledged. The applicants for serv- 
ice are coming much faster than the money, 
but it can do nothing unless the means are 
placed in its hands. Hundreds are dying 
daily of exposure and starvation, and those 
who give at all must give quickly. A letter 
just received from a twenty years’ resident 
of Turkey says: ‘All the Armenians who 
have been massacred could have saved their 
lives by embracing Islamism. The oppor- 
tunity is-usually offered them, but, in case 
it is not, a quick utterance of the words in 
Turkish which constitute a confession of 
Islamism would save them. They are, 
therefore, martyrs for the Christian reli- 
gion.’’ Now, therefore, the opportunity is 
swiftly passing in which American Chris- 
tians can show how much they appreciate 
the sacrifice for Christ’s sake of their Ar- 
menian brethren. 


pers desperate condition calls 


The State Church clergy of Germany 
were last week ordered by the emperor to 
keep out of politics. The untrammeled, 
independent clergy of the United States 
last Sunday sent forth a message that will 
make the authorities and legislators in 
Washington and the critics of American 
institutions abroad realize that there is a 
force in this country which has to be reck- 
oned with before we can be swept into war, 
muzzled into silence or set down as entirely 
daft.. As Senator Hoar said in his splendid 
speech at Plymouth last Saturday, the reli- 
gious forces of this country co-operating 
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with the business interests are going to 
settle this matter and even the New York 
Evening Post, which ordinarily has little or 
no use for clergymen or religious news- 
papers, admitted last week that they must 
be counted upon to utter a sane, high- 
idealed note of warning, and prophesied 
that they would doit. In London, Joseph 
Parker for the Nonconformists, Archdeacon 
Farrar for the Anglicans and Rev. Dr. 
David Waller, president of the Wesleyan 
Conference, protested against a war and 
pleaded for common sense, or, as Arch- 
deacon Farrar put it, a ‘give and take pol- 
icy,” implying that Great Britain must 
make concessions as well as the United 
States. In New York State Bishops Doane 
and Potter have come out unequivocally 
denouncing those who cry ‘‘ War,’’ or have 
made such a disaster at all possible, and 
alongside of them stand such leaders as 
Rey. Dr. Storrs, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst and Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Rainsford. Boston’s leading 
preachers—Jewish as well as Christian— 
have cast their influence athwart the stream 
of passion and prejudice. On another page 
we quote extensively from these utterances. 
Throughout the land it may safely be said 
the influence of the pulpit has been thrown 
in favor of making it possible for American 
Christians to celebrate Christmas as a day 
of rejoicing, not as a hollow mockery. 


A young clergyman in this vicinity writes 
to The Nation suggesting the abolition of 
the office of chaplain in the higher and 
lower houses of Congress. His argument 
seems to be that because congressmen need 
praying for, therefore they should not be 
prayed for. A wise custom has grown out 
of a very general recognition that all safe 
human legislation is the gift of God just 
as truly as the Decalogue. Why should a 
venerable custom based on a fundamental 
belief be discarded because now and then 
legislators err in the selection of a chap- 
lain, or chaplains err in judgment or taste? 
What sane man can object to such a prayer 
as Rev. Dr. Milburn made in the Senate the 
other day? It was timely and needed and 
the senators had sense enough to recognize 
it and vote to have it spread on the record. 
It was as follows: 


Forbid that the two foremost nations of the 
world which bear the name of Christians— 
with one language, one faith, one baptism, 
one Lord—shal! be embroiled in war with all 
its horrors and barbarisms. Grant, we be- 
seech thee, that we may be saved from im- 
bruing our hands in each other’s blood. Let 
the spirit of justice and magnanimity prevail 
among the rulers of both nations and among 
the people, the kindred people, of the two 
lands, so that all differences and difficulties 
may be amicably and satisfactorily settled, 
and the Lord’s name may be glorified by the 
establishment of concord, amity and broth- 
erly kindness. May this become an august 
and memorable Christmas in the history of 
the English-speaking world and of the whole 
earth. Let health, prosperity, brotherly kind- 
ness and charity pervade all our land and our 
motherland. And may God be glorified and 
the reign of Jesus Christ our Saviour be es- 
tablished, we humbly pray thee in his sacred 
name. Amen. 
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One aspect of President Cleveland’s Ven- 
ezuela message cannot but bring regret 
to every thoughtful Christian student of 
the Eastern question. Already it is clear 
that England is the only one of the Euro- 
pean Powers behind which there is the 
force of an aroused public sentiment favor- 
able to a just and permanent settlement of 
the Armenian question. Russia is waiting 
to turn the chance to her own profit, France 
is eager to oppose and checkmate England, 
Germany cares nothing for the Armenians. 
Only England, if she could have a free 
hand, would see that the Christians of Asia 
Minor were set free from the terror of the 
Kurds and the still worse terror of the ha- 
tred of their Turkish masters. A free hand 
is, however, precisely what England cannot 
get because of her isolationin the European 
concert, and the President’s warlike mes- 
sage is certain both to distract English 
public. opinion from the wrongs of the 
Christians of Armenia and to bring a new 
complication into the calculations of the 
diplomatists which is likely to weaken the 
influence of England. Our anxious mis- 
sionaries in Turkey, who have so often 
been protected by the prestige of England 
when the far-away power of their own coun- 
try has been out of the Turk’s range of 
sight, will be sqrry at this juncture to see 
their old-time friend weakened in his deal- 
ings with the sultan. 


Perhaps there is no way in which greater 
service at least expense can be rendered to 
the negroes of the South than by organizing 
and maintaining eflicient Sunday schools 
among them. * The executive committee of 
the International Sunday Schoo] Association 
some time ago decided to put a colored 
man into the field to improve colored Sun- 
day schools by holding institutes and con- 
ventions, as is done in well-organized North- 
ern States. Naturally they found that 
the A. M. A. had prepared the way for 
them by training a man to be a successful 
pastor. They have appointed Rev. L. B. 
Maxwell, a graduate of Atlanta University, 
and for the last eight years pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Savannab, 
one of the largest in our denomination 
among the colored people. If his work 
proves as successful as is anticipated, the 
executive committee will probably appoint 
others to labor along the same lines, 


A revived interest in Sunday school meth- 
ods is apparent in this section of the coun- 
try, and we think in all sections. There is 
a growing dissatisfaction with present at- 
tainments, there are earnest inquiries how 
the Sunday school can be so improved as to 
meet the advanced ideas of educators and 
still retain its religious character and pur- 
pose. Local conferences and district con- 
ventions are being held throughout the 
State, and are well attended by teachers 
and officers with minds open for informa- 
tion and suggestion as to improvements in 
the varied lines of Sunday school work. 
The School for Christian Workers at Spring- 
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field is giving special attention to training 
persons for superintendents and pastors’ 
assistants, and the work of Mr. George W. 
Pease in this department is highly com- 
mended. An increasing demand is mani- 
fested for suitable literature on ways of 
working, and there is a widespread expec 
tation that out of the present discussions 
concerning methods of selecting and pre- 
paring, as well as teaching, the Sunday 
school lessons, better plans will be evolved. 
These are welcome signs of revival of popu- 
lar Bible study which prophesy the spirit- 
ual renewal of a great company of the ris- 
ing generation. 
——_—— 


OHRISTIAN NATIONS TALKING WAR. 


In England and the United States Chris- 
tianity is the one religion without a rival. 
For these nations to fight each other would 
be a horrible travesty of their faith. Both 
nations are animated by the same supreme 
aim of exalting mankind. Both have the 
same ideal, Jesus Christ. War between 
them cannot honorably even be considered 
till every resource of diplomacy, every ap- 
peal to the honor of Christians has been 
found to be in vain. Yet, during all the 
week preceding Christmas, the great major- 
ity of the press of both countries has been 
hot with talk of war. 

What is the cause of this trouble? Great 
Britain has a small colony in South Amer- 
ica, British Guiana. For the greater part 
of this century there has been a chronic dis- 
pute between that country and its neighbor, 
Venezuela, concerning the boundary line 
between them. During the last few months 
that dispute has risen to a more acute 
stage. Last July our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Olney, sent through the British ambas- 
sador in Washington a note to the English 
premier, Lord Salisbury, strongly urging 
that the question concerning the boundary 
be settled by arbitration. Lord Salisbury, 
after long delay, replied, expressing will- 
ingness to submit to arbitration the matter 
of government control over some parts of 
the disputed territory, but declaring that 
the portion within what is known as the 
Schumburgk line is not open to question. 
On receipt of this reply President Cleve- 
land sent a message to Congress calling on 
it to authorize the appointment of a com- 
mission by him to decide what boundary 
line Great Britain ought to accept, and vir- 
tuaily declaring that if that government 
should refuse toaccept it the United States 
ought to compel her to do so by war. Both 
houses of Congress promptly obeyed the 
President’s call, unanimously authorized 
the appointment of the commission, and 
appropriated the money for its expenses. 
It seemed for some days from the tone of 
the press and the utterances of public men 
that our country was eager to fight Eng- 
land, . 

Oo what ground has the United States 
the right to interfere in this matter between 
Great Britain and Venezuela? The claim 
by which President Cleveland thus pro- 
poses that the United States shall authori- 
tatively settle the boundaries of these two 
South American countries is based on what 
is known as the Monroe Doctrine. Its 
fundamental principle is that nations on 
the western continent shall be allowed to 
work out their own destinies without the 
interference of any European power. It 
was first proposed by Evogland when she 
was jealous of the aggressions of Spain on 
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this continent. Mr. George Canning, Eng- 
lish secretary of foreign affairs, suggested 
it to President Monroe, and he embodied it 
in his message to Congress. It therefore 
came to be known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

We do not wish to minify the issue. The 
American people belfeve in the Monroe 
Doctrine. They donot seek to gain territory 
in European countries, and they do not 
intend that those countries shall extend 
their territory on this continent or dictate 
the policy of American afliairs. Thelanguage 
of the British premier was needlessly irri- 
tating. Itisaseriousthing for him officially 
to declare that the reasons justifying ap 
appeal to the doctrine enunciated by Presi- 
dent Monroe are generally inapplicable to 
‘the state of things in which we live at the 
present day.’’ We do not believe that in 
this utterance he represents the English 
people. We believe they prefer that the 
United States should be dominant on tho 
American continent, believing that such 
control is for the world’s best interests, 

But the question immediately at issue is 
whether the Monroe Doctrine is applicable 
to the settlement of the controversy involv- 
ing the boundary line between Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela, That, certainly, is an 
open question. What could be more absurd 
than to propose that the United States with- 
out further debate should insist that the 
doctrine is applicable to this question, and 
that if this claim be not admitted it should 
be enforced by war with England? 

The disastrous results of such a war 
would be simply inconceivable, The mere 
announcement of its possibility has already 
depreciated property by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. If it were to be actually 
declared, it would cause vast suffering in 
both nations before a single gun were fired. 
But the paralyzing of trade and commerce, 
the immense destruction of property, even 
the killing of many thousands of the choic- 
est young men of both nations, would hardly 
begin to measure the awful calamity. These 
two countries, more than any others, stand 
for righteousness among the nations of the 
world. They are the foremost defenders of 
the oppressed, the representatives of free- 
dom in government, of education and en- 
lightenment, the promoters of the upward 
progress of humanity. Every blow struck 
by either nation would injure it as much as 
its adversary, and would injure all the na- 
tions dependent on both. Should either 
conquer, the victor would suffer as much as 
the vanquished. Suppose we could conquer 
England? Do we wish to drive her out of 
India, to weaken her power in Egypt, to 
cripple her among the nations of Europe? 
To what other nation can the friends of hu- 
manity appeal for deliverance for Armenian 
martyrs? What power, if we could, would 
we substitute for that of England in the old 
world? Have we thus far in this contro- 
versy a good reason for threatening to go to 
war with her? 

American citizens are ready to defend 
their country in time of peril. If there 
were need for that to be shown, the instant 
response from every part of the land to the 
President’s message would be sufficient. 
But without just cause they will not blindly 
rush into war with the people with whom 
they are most closely identified in all great 
interests, Nor will they do this till every 
effort to maintain honorable peace has 
failed. This is as truly the sentiment of 
the people of England as of the United 
States. The sober judgment of the real 
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rulers in both nations, the people them- 
selvés, is greatly reassuring. From all parts 
of both countries, especially from Christian 
pulpits, the horror of war between England 
and the United States, the preciousness of 
interests which both nations hold in com- 
mon, the mutual respect and confidence, 
and the firm purpose to maintain both peace 
and honor are finding emphatic expression. 
Soon even the talk of destroying the life 
and wealth and power of the nations fitted 
to do the greatest beneficent work of the 
world will die away, and we trust that 
some compensation for the losses already 
sustained will be found in renewed appre- 
ciation of the strong friendship, united 
aims and high mission of England and the 
United States to advance civilization and 
establish among all nations the principles 
of Christianity. 





THE PILGRIMS’ MESSAGE TO AMER- 
IOANS TODAY. 

Forefathers’ Day would deserve to be 
cherished, if for no other reason, because 
of the opportunity it gives to reiterate the 
principles which make our nation worthy 
to be loved and defended by honorable mea. 
It seems each year as though the subject 
bad been exhausted, yet the next year is 
sure to bring utterances which stir the 
blood afresh and give new power to Chris- 
tian and patriotic truth. We doubt if the 
occasion ever brought forth a more elo- 
quent oration than that of Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts last Saturday at Plymouth, 
at the 275th anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. It deserves much more gen- 
erous attention than the space at our com- 
mand will allow us to give it; indeed, we 
counsel every one interested in our national 
history to read it entire. 

Senator Hoar does honor to both Pil- 
grims and Puritans, but he carefully dis- 
criminates between them, and shows how 
the influence of the former in maintaining 
religious faith, obedience to conscience, 
and civil liberty has become powerful even 
far beyond their fame, and has resulted in 
the civic and religious freedom which is 
the glory of our country today. He shows, 
also, how the Puritan character has become 
the basis of the power of New England in 
her literature and in her public life. He 
speaks with high appreciation of the noble 
work done by Dr. H. M. Dexter, saying, 
‘¢‘What we know of the life of the fathers 
at Leyden, and what we know of their 
origin in England, is due to him, I am not 
sure but more than to all other, investiga- 
tors put together.” 

Itis not surprising that he differs with 
Dr. Dexter in his interpretation of that fa- 
mous passage of John Robinson, declaring 
that more light may be expected to break 
forth from the Scriptures. Dr. Dexter 
maintained that Robinson in that particular 
passage referred only to methods of church 
government; Senator Hoar affirms that the 
chief of the fathers of Congregationalism 
held that more light would shine from the 
Scriptures concerning the history of the 
church and the meaning of Christian doc- 
trine. On the general subject perhaps 
neither of these two honored authorities 
would differ. Whether or not that was 





John Robinson’s meaning, few would have 
the hardihood to deny that such light is 
breaking from the Scriptures, and that new 
knowledge, correcting as well as enlarging 
what has been held as truth by many Chris- 
tians for centuries, is continually being dis- 
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closed by prayerful examination of the 
Bible. Never were Christian students more 
assured that their study will be thus re- 
warded than they are today. 

Senator Hoar points with pride to our in- 
heritance from England, with which nation 
we are still most closely associated, though 
men from many lands have joined us to 
give diversity to American character. He 
shows that the religious tolerance which 
was evolved from the loyalty to the indi- 
vidual conscience which our fathers main- 
tained admonishes us not to forget that it 
was the tyranny of Protestant bishops 
which drove the Puritans and Pilgrims from 
England, and to treat Catholics with the 
spirit of kindness which will best help 
them to be true Americans. In a word, the 
eloquent orator finds at every turn a truth 
whose application adds wisdom to our daily 
life, while it honors the men who settled 
New England with a purpose larger than 
they knew, the realization of which may 
be still beyond our dreams. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR 
MINISTERS ? 

We have called attention to the absolute 
necessity of maintaining a high standard of 
ministerial qualifications. The importance 
of the subject is now particularly pressing. 
Men are applying to us from denominations 
whose standard of education is lower than 
ours, or who have failed to attain one equiv- 
alent to ours. Our people are, perhaps, 
tempted to employ in new or weak places 
undisciplined men of glib tongue who de- 
sire often most sincerely to do good. Some 
schools purporting to fit men to become ex- 
horters or officials in associations, doubt- 
less prompted by an evangelistic ‘spirit, 
expose our entire work to deterioration by 
encouraging their students to seek ordina- 
tion. Other denominations are maintain- 
ing or elevating their standard. We must 
preserve ours. It is not enough that a man 
is spiritually qualified to exhort, he must 
possess natural power, be instructed in 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God, 
and be disciplined in mind. Persons who 
may do good work while roaming from 
place to place would utterly fail in a six 
months’ pastorate. There is room for lay 
exhorters. Our ministry must have other 
qualifications, 

We come now to the question, where does 
the responsibility rest? Every denomina- 
tion determines for itself a standard of 
qualification. It applies that standard 
more or less faithfully, but always with 
some formality in each individual case, It 
is not enough to say that every man who is 
called of God should preach without ques- 
tion. If a man thinks he is so called, he 
can of course preach, but it does not follow 
that his opinion of his call binds other peo- 
ple. The churches do not give a man his 
right to preach, but they certainly must 
decide whether they think the call of God 
is clear. The Scriptures bind them to 
absolute duty in this particular. They 
must decide whether his doctrine is Scrip- 
tural, whether he is an undisciplined 
novice, whether he is thoroughly instructed, 
whether he is spiritually minded. Even 
denominations who believe most strongly 
in the guidance of the Spirit act upon this 
basis. We have more than once seen a 
notice that some person, ‘‘an approved 
minister of the society of Friends’? would 
be present at some meeting. The word 
‘‘approved,’’ we have been told, denoted 
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that ‘‘ Friends had judged the ministry to 
be sound.”’ 

It is a grave responsibility, this one of 
welcoming men into the Christian ministry. 
Our own practice was formerly one of great 
care in view of the sacredness of this high 
calling. Unfortunately our methods of ad- 
mission to fellowship, or of continuance 
therein, are not uniform, In former days a 
young man was examined, with great strict- 
ness, by a permanent association of minis- 
ters, and their approval gave him an ‘‘ap- 
probation’’ or recommendation as a candi- 
date to the churches, A council of churches, 
of course, acted when he was called to the 
pastorate or to missionary service. The 
educational standard was kept high. 

We now hear peripatetic talkers ridicul- 
ing a knowledge of Greek, as if it must hurt 
a minister to be able to understand the 
New Testament in the language of its 
inspired authors. Since conferences of 
churches have arisen, some of these bodies 
receive ministers to fellowship and thereby 
give them denominational standing, while 
in the East this standing is largely depend- 
ent on membership in ministerial associa- 
tions. The real principle should be that 
nothing but a council of churches should 
extend the fellowship of the churches to 
any man as a minister. When such fellow- 
ship is given in any other way, that way 
should be so clearly an equivalent as to be 
beyond question. 

Laxity by any bodies charged with re- 
sponsibility is to be deplored. An associa- 
tion receives a request for admission and 
good naturedly grants it. The man is 
thereby placed upon our roll. We have 
such a case in mind, where such action, 
fair credentials being absent, eventually 
required the association to expel the per- 
son, but not until after great public injury 
had been done. We have in mind a case 
where a candidate for ‘‘licensure,’’ from a 
school of the kind we have referred to, be- 
ing rejected by one association, quietly 
went to another at some distance and, con- 
cealing the fact of his rejection, succeeded 
in obtaining the papers he desired. A min- 
ister in a Western State, lately dropped by 
one association, has been restored by an- 
other, in defiance of the courtesy due to 
the discipline of the first, These things 
suggest that there should be toning up in 
reference to this great responsibility. Es- 
pecially we should not be tempted to put 
incompetent men into the ministry upon 
the plea that they are just now doing good 
work, Not only is this an injury to the 
churches, but it is a lifelong injury to the 
men themselves, 

We are acquainted with some associations 
whose methods are careful. No minister is 
received to membership at the meeting 
when he is proposed, and sound credentials 
are required before action. No young man 
is *‘licensed,’’ except at a special meeting, 
of whose object every member is fully noti- 
fied in writing and members are designated 
to examine the candidate in every subject 
pertaining to the qualifications of a minis- 
ter. This insures safe results. 

It has been lately stated that no semina- 
ries are needed, inasmuch as our Lord 
called fishermen. [ad the authors of this 
egotistical affirmation studied the Scrip- 
tures, they would have found that none of 
the fishermen went to preaching until our 
Lord had personally conducted their spirit- 
ual and theological education for three 
whole years. 
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STONES OF REMEMBRANOE IN THE 
OHRISTIAN LIFE. 

As the year closes we naturally look 
back over its course. What have been 
its most impressive experiences? By what 
special entries shall it be known in the 
records of our lives? Each must answer 
for himself. Some of us recall at once 
events of the first importance—a great and 
lasting joy, like the coming of a sweet 
infant into the home, or the long prayed 
for conversion of some beloved friend. 
Some, alas, think first of sadder occur- 
rences—there is a vacant place by the fire- 
side tonight, or some lesser, yet grievous, 
one of the hundred forms of affliction has 
robbed the year of its brightness. To one 
has fallen some bigh civil or social honor, 
To another unexpected financial success 
has brought courage and comfort. To 
another the year has seemed to testify to 
the falseness of mankind, the emptiness of 
hope, the uselessness of endeavor. 

Looking back at the events which stand 
out in the memory, which are our ‘‘ stones 
of remembrance’’ for the year, will they 
not be misunderstood if they be not ex- 
amined in their relation to the divine plan? 
Is it safe or wise to consider them in them- 
selves alone? Was your commercial suc- 
cess a true success, one which rendered you 
nobler as well as richer? Did not your 
long illness, or your unfulfilled hope of 
promotion, or your necessary abandonment 
of your plan of travel, prove to open the 
way to real and lasting gain in some form 
which otherwise you would have missed— 
gain in your heart life, in self-control, 
patience, unselfishness and real happiness, 
if in no other form? 

Our stones of remembrance also should 
be stepping-stones, Each must serve to lift 
us higher than the last. And the last and 
highest in our latest year will prove to be 
the threshold of the heavenly Jerusalem. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Public Opinion of the Message. 

The dispute over the boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guiana began, so 
Mr, Olney contends, as early as 1814, Lord 
Salisbury denies that it began until after 
1840, Itis a dispute that as early as 1881 
began to interest the State Department of- 
ficials at Washington, and from then on our 
influence has been for peace through arbi- 
tration, It was early and clearly seen that 
the controversy had direct bearing upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, but just what those bear- 
ings were was never set forth either by the 
Executive or Congress until last week, and 
then in a way that for weal or for woe at 
first seemingly commended itself to the ma- 
jority of the citizens of this country and 
those of the Latin-American nations. But 
since President Cleveland’s message was 
sent to Congress on the 17th, accompanied by 
Secretary Olney’s letter of July 20 and Lord 
Salisbury’s letter of Nov. 26, since the unan- 
imous action of the [louse of Representa- 
tives on the 18th accepting President Cleve- 
land’s suggestion of a commission, since the 
similar action of the Senate, since—and par- 
tially because of—a turn in the market for 
securities and value of American stocks by 
which it is estimated we have lost hundreds 
of millions of dollars, the people have been 
refusing to accept the interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine put upon it by Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Olney. They deny that there 
is any basis in the real or alleged facts of 
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the case to justify the United States in 
threatening Great Britain with war, and re- 
fuse to countenance a fratricidal war over 
an issue so remote and insignificant. Edi- 
tors of some of the ablest journals in the 
country, many of the most patriotic mer- 
chants, most of the prominent clergymen, 
judging them by their sentiments as voiced 
in the sermons of last Sunday, and most of 
the professors of international law in our 
colleges agree with this position. Else- 
where we quote some sentiments which 
indicate this attitude. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that Congress 
recognized no partisan divisions in its ac- 
tion on the President’s recommendation, 
and our best known diplomats, men like 
J. W. Foster and John A. Kasson, who are 
Republicans, indorse the Administration 
unequivocally. 


Congress Authorizes the Commission. 

Congress, without any debate in the House 
and with only a brief one in the Senate, au- 
thorized the President to appoint a commis- 
sion not subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. This commission, acco-ding to the Pres- 
ident’s conception of its duty set forth in his 
message, is to investigate the merits of the 
boundary dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, report, and when the report 
is accepted—by whom is not stated by the 
Prosident—it will then ‘‘ be the duty of the 
United States to resist by every means in 
its power as a willful aggression upon its 
rights and interests the appropriation by 
Great Britain of any lands, or the exercise 
of govermental jurisdiction over any terri- 
tory, which, after investigation, we have 
determined of right belong to Venezuela,”’ 
Be the members of this commission ever so 
exalted in character, as itis thought they will 
be, Great Britain naturally will refuse to 
submit evidence or recognize the commis- 
sion’s existence in any way, for has she not 
declared that not even to a normally con- 
stituted court of investigation will she sub- 
mit the question of jurisdiction, much less 
to one created and constituted as this one 
has been? Compulsory arbitration is even 
more of an anomaly in international affairs 
than itis in domestic and industrial realms 
of action. It is conceivable how this com- 
mission might have had great moral weight 
with Great Britain and Christendom if the 
President had omitted the threat contained 
in the last part of his message. As it is, 
judging by all present light, the commis- 
sion’s existence only serves to delay the 
crisis and give an opportunity for other 
ameliorating influences to work. That 
Congress has authorized the President to ap- 
point the commission, by no means implies 
that it has committed the people to his in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, an in- 
terpretation that has not the merit even of 
being consistent with itself. Congress yet 
has to hear from the plain people. It heard 
from editors, politicians and professional 
warriors last week. 

The Peril of the National Finances. 

Documents as stern and threatening as 
Mr. Cleveland’s and Mr. Olney’s cannot be 
aimed at a people like the English unless 
their authors are “fully alive to the respon- 
sibility incurred and keenly realize all the 
consequences that may follow,’ for they 
make war, or peace and some measure of 
national humiliation inevitable. If war, 


then what of our unprotected seacoast 
cities, our fair but not first-class navy, our 
vast trade with Great Britain, our future 
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debt, our future pension roll, the methods 
and burden of new taxation, our present 
inadequate financial resources? 

These are questions that have been calmly 
faced and discussed during the past ten days 
by men to whom a fortnight since they 
were as alien as questions of higher mathe- 
matics are to the average store-keeper. 
No wonder Congress already sees bills call- 
ing for the expenditure of millions for can- 
non, ships and small arms. No wonder the 
President on the 20th sent to Congress a 
message calling attention to the unsound 
condition of the financial hulk of the ship 
of state, which two days earlier he had 
launched so swiftly on its way toward war 
with Great Britain, and asking Congress to 
aid him in preserving our national credit. 
Are we fools enough tothink that a navy and 
seaboard defenses come up like mushrooms 
inanight? Or that a Senate, which on the 
20th showed that it had a majority of twelve 
senators who worship a god of silver, cau 
show sense or patriotism enough to agree 
upon fiscal legislation which could be 
trusted to carry us safely and with least loss 
through a conflict that would cost billions? 
What is there which warrants the belief 
that in the excitement and passion of the 
present hour we are to see in our legislators 
a wisdom and self-abnegation for the pub- 
lic weal which has been so lacking during 
the past few years of peace? Congress has 
decided to sit during the holidays and 
forego its customary recess. The Republi- 
cans in the House plan to answer the Presi- 
dent’s request by introducing biils calling 
for the reimposition of duties and a 
strengthening of resources through an in- 
crease of revenue. Already the Senate has 
shown its disposition to make the free coin- 
age of silver of more importance than cur- 
rency reform, and the President and his 
Cabinet at a meeting Sunday afternoon 
practically decided on a bond issue under 
the act of 1875, Congress seemingly being 
content to act from a partisan, not a patri- 
otic, standpoint. 

Continental Europe Judges Us. 

The Administration’s interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine for various reasons, 
natural and otherwise, is not accepted by 
other European powers than Great Britain, 
though in Europe as in the United States 
marked differences of opinion have been 
revealed. Thus far we have had nothing 
but editorials to serve as data for this test 
of public opinion abroad. The unloading 
of vast amounts of American securities is 
an indication of distrust of our integrity as 
a covenant: keeping and our sanity as a law- 
making people, and is not necessarily a con- 
demnation of our declaration, through Mr. 
Olney, that we are ‘practically sovereign 
on this continent,’’ and that “our fiat is 
law.” It is asserted that Lord Salisbury 
tested the attitude of other European 
powers before he replied so pronouncedly 
to Mr. Olney. He probably did, but whether 
he got such replies as would justify him in 
counting on European neutrality should a 
contest begin is doubtful, Presumably our 
Department of State also is informed on 
this important aspect of the question. It 
would be strange if Russia, who when she 
gave us Alaska also gave us a friendship 
that has never changed, should be found 
allied with Great Britain against us. Much 
can be done and will be done by diplomacy 
between this and the report of the Bound- 
ary Commission to alter the outlook and 
modify or magnify the problem. 
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Troubles in the Labor World. 

The strike conflict between the ship- 
builders on the Clyde and their employés 
still waxes to the detriment of all concerned 
and the benefit of ship-building firms on the 
Continent. In New York city the master tail- 
ors and garment manufacturers have locked 
out several thousand operatives, demanding 
that they return to the contract system 
which fosters the ‘‘ sweating system.’’ This 
would be a decided step backward, and the 
public has had no difficulty in deciding to 
give its sympathy and practical aid to the 
men and women, who, only a short time 
ago, rebelled successfully against the con- 
tract system and compelled the contractors 
to adopt the system which they in turn 
are now trying to destroy. In Philadelphia, 
where the public has been protesting in vain 
against the exactions of the monopoly 
which controls all the passenger transpor- 
tation lines of the city, the several thou- 
sand employés of this monopoly have been 
engaged in a strike for more than a week. 
There has been some violence. The mayor 
closed the saloons of the city last Saturday 
afternoon and the Federal authorities have 
interfered to insist that the mail cars must 
be protected and run. Late Saturday night 
it seemed as if the efforts of business men 
and the Christian League had brought 
about a settlement of this conflict in which 
public sympathy thus far has been with the 
strikers, but at a later hour the agreement 
was shattered when the Traction Company 
found that to comply with the agreement 
meant the discharge of the men who had 
taken the place of the strikers in the hour 
of the company’s extremity. On Monday 
the strike ended, the victory practically 
resting with the Traction Company. 


The Outlook in Turkey and Armenia. 

One of the most lamentable aspects of 
this unfortunate affair is suggested by the 
Westminster Gazette when it says: 

The message has given lively satisfaction at 
Constantinople and Mr. Cleveland has earned 
the gratitude of one exalted personage and 
a the tension of the Armenian ques- 
And by The Spectator which says that the 
strained relations between Great Britain 
and the United States is ‘‘the death war- 
rant of Armenia.’’ Obviously Lord Salis- 
bury has not been in haste to commit Great 
Britain to a policy which might result in an 
Eastern war, with such knowledge in his 
possession as he has had concerning the 
belligerent attitude of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. There have been 
those who have fondly hoped that the two 
great Christian, Anglo Saxon powers might 
unite to save the Armenian from his op- 
pressor, and eject the Turk from Europe, 
and the least they have expected was that 
if Great Britain entered upon the course to 
which it is pledged practically by treaties 
it would have the moral support of the 
United States. So she would have today, 
despite all that has happened within a 
week, but it will be difficult to make the 
hostile forces in England or Europe recog- 
nize it now, and all the time the sultan 
smiles a devilish smile, and the massacring 
and starvation go on. 

It is now a part of the policy of the Porte 
to make it appear that the American mis- 
sionaries are responsible for the Armenian 
uprisings. To create animosity against the 
missionaries is now the mission of the sul- 
tan’s emissaries. And while this fire of 
hatred is being fanned the missionaries are 
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being hemmed in, are lacking the necessi- 
ties of life, and made to feel that death is 
nigh—so much so that the United States 
minister, Mr. Terrell, has impressed upon 
the State Department in Washington the 
necessity of furnishing the missionaries in 
the interior with a safe escort to the coast, 
and instructions to accomplish this have 
been sent to Rear-Admiral Selfridge. He 
is to combine his fleet at Alexandretta, 
land marines and sailors, proceed seventy- 
five miles into the interior to Marash and 
bring the missionaries to the coast. If no 
resistance is offered by Turkish officials or 
the fanatical public, all may work out 
peaceably. If our forcesare interfered with 
we will have a foreign difficulty on our 
hands’ in which the Administration will 
have undivided support. This action of 
Mr, Terrell and the State Department is in 
no way prompted by the missionaries on 
the field or the A. B. C, F. M. officials, The 
announced policy of these servants of the 
gospel is to stay at their posts come what 
may, and it would be well, perhaps, to as- 
certain whether the missionaries will leave 
Marash before the United States forces 
startinland. The correspondence with Tur- 
key laid before the Senate last week shows 
that the Administration is pressing vigor- 
ously for reparation for destruction of mis- 
sion property, and is defending strenuously 
the rights of Armenians who have become 
American citizens. 


NOTES. 


Chicago faces the pleasant statement that 
owing to bard times there probably will be 
2,000 fewer saloons in the city after Jan. 1. 
The brewers wh > plantand sustain the saloons 
are tired of carryivg them. 

Speaker Reed has given eleven of the chair- 
manships of Louse committees to New Eng- 
land, twenty to the Middle States, two to the 
South and four to the Pacific Coast. The 
remainder go to the Interior. The selection 
of Mr. Nelson Dinogley, Jr., of Maine, who was 
moderator of our last National Council, as 
chairman of the ways and means committee 
and leader of the dominant party on the floor is 
an eminently proper and safe appointment. 
The chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs, Mr. Hitt of Illinois, is by far the best 
map for the place. Sound money men pre- 
dominate on the financial committees, 

Congress will do well to give serious con- 
sideration to the joint resolution introduced 
by Cengressman Gillette of this State, pro- 
posing to amend che Federal Constitution by 
inserting the provision, ‘‘ Congress shall have 
the power to establish uniform laws on the 
subject of divorce.” As he is a member of 
the judiciary committee Mr. Gillette wi!l be in 
@ position to push this measure, which de- 
serves the heartiest support of congressmen 
and the public. The variations between the 
ultra-conservatism of South Carolina and the 
ultra-radicalism of Oklahoma axe too numer- 
ous and scandalous to be tolerated longer. 
Crime becomes a matter of geography—as the 
laws now are. 





IN BRIEF. 
Great Britain needs a John Bright. We 
need a Lincoln. The world needs the Prince 
of Peace. 





Christmas, with its gifts, has passed once 
mere. Many tokens of affection have been 
most welcome, but no friendships have been 
strengthened by gifts which could not hon- 
orably be afforded. Presents compelled by 
custom foster dislike till they are put out of 
sight. 





If Dionysius Exiguus had figured correctly 
when he counted up the years from the birth 
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of our Lord, we should sow be talking in ani- 
mated strains on our feelings in standing on 
the threshold of a new century. We stand 
there anyway, but we shall not begin to feel 
the fact intensely till three or four years after 
it has passed. 





The Jews at last have their revenge on 
Babylon. Nearly 2,500 years ago Babylon 
tock the whole nation into captivity, but 
two Jews of Bagdad have now bought all 
that is leftof Babylon. The Jew may be con- 
quered in war and enslaved, but give him a 
chance to trade and time enough and he will 
own his owners. 





A Japanese church at Kyoto has adopted 
individual communion cups, and all the mem- 
bers consider it an improvement. A deacon 
and a deaconess served the cups, and another 
deacon and deaconess followed and gathered 
them on trays. Japan takes quickiy to new 
ideas, and it will not be strange if it origi- 
nates some that will be of value to the Chris- 
tian Church. 


The London Graphic of Dee. 6 printed six 
snap-shot pictures taken in Erzroom—pictures 
that, as the London Chronicle says, tell the 
tale as the eloquence of Gladstone, the brush of 
Vereschagin and the rhetoric of Macaulay 
could not. And yet some rash zealots, mis- 
named patriots, wish to have Great Britain 
and the United States indulge in strife as 
ruinous and gory. 





Munsey’s Magazine gravely announces that 
the Episcopal Churcb, which at its late con- 
vention added to the Church Hymnal My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee, is the first denomina- 
tion to adopt that hymn. This curious blun- 
der shows that an editor ought to go to 
church, and that if he is to make comments 
on what churches are doing he ought to visit 
occasionally the congregations of different 
denowiinations. 





The Congregational church of Closter, N. J., 
at its Sunday evening service, Dec. 15, passed 
resolutions calling on our Government to use 
force, 1f necessary, to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens in Turkey. 
Our Government has not waited to be called 
on to declare that it will use force against 
England if necessary to maintain its judg- 
ment of what ought to be the b undary line 
between British Guiana and Venezuela. 





In a recent editorial commenting on the 
condition of amateur athletics in this coun- 
try and especially in the colleges and univer- 
sities, we regret that Beloit was included in 
our list of institutions which excellent au- 
thority named as needingareform. Beloit is 
not open to any such indictment. She still 
stands for the predominance of brain and 
spirit, as the sketch in this week’s paper of 
present conditions there abundantly proves. 





One practical step towards Christian unity 
was taken at the recent session of the Cen- 
tral Association of New York as a result of 
the action of the National Council at Syra- 
cuse. It was voted to invite delegates from 
the Free Baptist and Christian bodies to the 
next session of the association to sit as cor- 
responding members, and to urge by a com- 
mittee similar action at the State Association. 
This certainly is unity, not in talk but in 
action. 





We have received several programs of Fore- 
fathers’ Day celebrations that reveal a marked 
degree of originality. The secretary of the 
New Haven Congregational Club and his co- 
adjut rs must have lost a good deal of sleep 
over their series of puns upon members of the 
organization. These were worked into the 
bill of fare profusely and patly. The bright 
order of exercises of the New England Society 
of Plymouth, which took supper at Piymouth 
Congregational Church, also merits mention. 





The late Rev. Dr. Josiah Tyler could not 
but be interested in the moral and spiritual 
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welfare of those around him wherever he 
might be. In a letter to the St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian, written from Asheville, N. C., we 
find him moralizing on the good which Mr. 
Vanderbilt might have done with the mil- 
lions that have gone into ‘‘ Biltmore ”’; say- 
ing that if he had health and strength he 
would like to labor among the “ poor moun- 
tain whites’’; and discouraging the average 
Negro in the South from thinking that he 
would better his condition by going to Africa. 





Reckless cyclists are finding that they can- 
not run into unoffending citizens without 
also colliding with the majesty of the law. 
An English judge bas sentenced a bicycle 
rider to four months’ imprisonment with hard 
labor. He was coasting down a hill without 
a brake and ran into a man with such force as 
to cause his death. The judge declared that 
if people do not get out of the way of the 
cyclist he must turn aside or stop, and that if 
he does not he makes himself liable to crim- 
inal as well as civil penalties. 





In the effort to make the situation as con- 
crete as possible Dr. Parkhurst wished his 
hearers to imagine Rey. Dr. John Hall and 
Morgan Dix engaged in a street brawl; and 
Rev. S. E. Herrick of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, said, 

The very suggestion of war between Amer- 
ica and England at the present time and 
for any presently existing cause is as profane 
and wicked and as ridiculous, too, as it would 
be for two ministers here in the Back Bay to 
go into a fight of fists over some little mission 
school in the sands of Cape Cod. 





They can’t make the people fight. The 
Baltic Board of Trade iv London sent frater- 
nal greetings last week to an American body 
of the same kind to show that the ties of kin- 
ship were strong. Queen Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Wolverhampton, Eng., of 
which Rev. C. A. Berry is pastor, cabled to 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday: 

Queen Street sends greetings and prays for 
perfect concord between England and Amer- 
ica. 

And Plymouth answered: 


The great congregation of Plymouth 


Church, by unanimous rising vote, returns 
greetings. We join in prayers for peace with 
kin beyond the sea, 


Our enterprising New York contemporary, 
The Evangelist, has projected a tour which is 
apparently to take in the ends of the earth, 
and which will afford the fifteen or twenty- 
five persons who will make up the party an 
understanding of missionary lands such as 
few experienced travelers possess. The date 
of departure from New York is April, and 
during the next four months Japan, China, 
Australia, the Hawaiian Islands and even 
the remote islands in the South Pacific will be 
visited. What around of unique and profit- 
able sight-seeing is in store for these travel- 
ers, and won’t it refresh the hearts of the 
lonely workers in the Fiji Islands, for in- 
stance, when the excursion steamer, with its 
freight of earnest Christians, looms up on the 
horizon! 





The writer of This Busy World in Harper's 
Weekly waxes satirical at the expense of the 
New England Sabbath Protection League. 
‘* One or two points,” he says, “it is always 
well for Sunday regulators to have in mind, 
and especially this, that Jesus Christ, who 
bad not the advantage of a Puritan ancestry, 
isan authority of very doubtful value to over- 
zealous Sabbatarians.” Itis true that Jesus 
Christ was born in Judea—not in Puritan 
Eogland or New England—but it is quite as 
true that he was not born in Paris, Berlin, 
New York or Chicago. He was not a Bohe- 
mian nor a scoffer at the law of restinwrougbt 
in buman nature aod the divine economy, and, 
judging the Puritans by their godly lives and 
service to humanity, it is the man who taunts 
them who betrays his own ignorance aud 
small caliber. 
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Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, celebrated the 
sixtieth birthday anniversary of its pastor, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, last Wednesday evening 
in a way that must have rejoiced his heart. 
They crowded the lecture-room of the church, 
and leading members reviewed his work and 
gave him affectionate congratulations, which 
the congregation emphasized with hearty 
applause. He said to his people that he had 
found that it was much easier to follow a great 
preacher and pastor than a little one. He 
generously gave credit, deservedly too, to the 
congregation. ‘‘ Half the success in preaching 
comes from successful listening on the part 
of the congregation.’’ Perhaps it is only a 
coincidence that last week the Outlook issued 
the first of its monthly magazine numbers, 
replete with interesting articles and fine illus- 
trations. But it isa new departure in journal- 
ism which fitly celebrates the birthday of its 
senior editor by showing that his genius as a 
journalist is still developing as remarkably as 
his power as a preacher, It is an event in 
American history worthy to be celebrated 
when a man attains his sixtieth year the guid- 
ing spirit of Plymouth Church and the Out- 
look. 
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WAR OONDEMNED—OOMMON SENSE 
URGED. 


A STRIKING ARRAY OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Ooly common sense is required.— William 
E. Gladstone. 


A give and take policy will settle it all.— 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


God forbid that there should be war.—Gen 
eral Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces. 


Dignity, unity, prosperity and patriotism 
are all against the waging of war.—Rev. Dr. 
George C. Lorimer. 


War with Great Britain on a petty boun- 
dary question in South America would bea 
crime against humanity.—Hdward Atkinson. 


To say that the dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela is dangerous to our 
national safety is ridiculous. — Prof. Theo. 
Woolsey of Yale. 


It would be terrible, the idea of these two 
nations going to war, but for all that Cleve- 
land has taken the right position, and there 
we should stand.—Gen. O. O. Howard. 


I think that the people in a few years will 
look back upon this incident, whether there 
is a war or not, very much as we look back on 
the Mexican War—something entirely unjus- 
tifiable.—Hon. S. B. Capen. 


Napoleon, in the hight of his misrule, never 
issued a fiat more subversive of human rights, 
more defiant of all principles of international 
law, more calculated tu breed needless trouble. 
—Professor Von Holst of Chicago. 


War between the United States and Great 
Britain would be an unspeakable calamity 
and, in so far as the President’s message 
forces to such a possibility, it is to be de- 
plored.—Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon. 


I have not supposed that the Monroe Doc- 
trine referred to the adjustment of boundary 
disputes. I have no idea that we are to go to 
war on this question or any other. Weare to 
lead the world to a better and higher destiny. 
—iv. Dr. R.S. Storrs. 


The present case is not a case in which the 
Monroe Doctrine is involved. ... Any talk 
about the development of monarchical ideas 
in America through the instrumentality of 
England is entirely foolish.—Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard. 


This is not statesmanship. Statesmanship 
means, among other things, knowledge, fore- 
sight, deliberation, the habit of cool judg- 
ment and, in its highest aspect, the instinct 
of equality. No one of these would seem to 
have been present in the spectacle to which 
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we have lately been treated.—Bishop Potter 
of New York City. 

I hardly think, on a sober second thought, 
that our country is ready for such a stu- 
pendous and far-reaching action, perchance 


| fraught with tremendous consequences, Mon- 


roe Doctrine or no Monroe Doctrine. Our- 
selves and the English people have 10,000 
interests in common; they are bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh.—Hon. Elijah A. 
Morse. 

The peace of this republic is worth more 
than the questionable application of a doc- 
trine which may have not originated for such 
purposes as that to which it is now put.... 
Such a war as this towards which men of iras- 
cible temper and deficient imagination are 
hurrahing us would be the greatest crime 
in modern ‘history.—Zlizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. 

There is a national dignity to be maintained, 
and, if necessary, to be fought for, but con- 
sider what a serious blow such a war would 
be to Christianity. ... Think of the great 
moral and religious scandal it would cause, 
I cannot picture to my mind a wa. between 
the United States and Great Britain and I do 
not believe it will occur. I believe there is 
an unseen power which will prevent it.—Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Do not trouble yourself with the thought 
of war. There will be no war. England and 
America cannot do without each other. War 
would be suicide. We send today messages 
from our hearts to our fellow-Christians in 
America. We must act in a spirit of mag- 
nanimity and concession. We miss Henry 
Ward Beecher. He could and would have 
spoken the word of reconciliation. I call 
upon British and American Christians to 
unite in prayerful counsel in the interest of 
peace.—fRev, Dr. Joseph Parker, London. 


We cannot permit any weak Power on this 
continent to be despoiled of its territory, or 
be crowded out of its rights by any strong 
Power anywhere. On the other hand, we have 
no title to interfere with the established boun- 
daries of English territory, whether we like 
or donot likethem. All between those two 
limits is subject for discussion and for arbi- 
tration. ... The settlement of pending dif- 
ferences upon these principles will be com- 
pelled by the business men and the religious 
sentiment of these two nations, influences 
always irresistible when they are united.— 
United States Senator George F'. Hoar. 


Let no man who still holds to his Christian 
profession dare to enter a house of prayer 
next Wednesday, or ask his children to dance 
in glee round a tree resplendent with the 
gifts of Christ’s birthday, if he is giving the 
lie to his Master’s religion by seeking national 
honor and the elevation of humanity in the 
horrors, cruelties, crimes of war. In the 
name of him, my Lord and Master, the Prince 
of Peace, I call on all who are his votaries to 
make their voices heard against that which in 
all ages of the world has proved a boundless 
evil, and which our nation is too mighty, too 
glorious, too civilized, to sanction for the 
sake of a fancied good.—Rev. Hon. William 
Everett. 

From the President’s message itself I am 
thoroughly opposed to the policy to which he 
would launch the country. If we are to inter- 
fere in this matter it must be either on the 
ground of sympathy for Venezuela or on 
the ground of protecting our own interests. 
Whether Venezuela or Great Britain is right 
in the boundary question at issue between 
them I do not pretend to judge, but if we 
undertake to interfere in every case of sup- 
posed injustice on a South American repub- 
lic, it can only be on the ground that we as- 
sume a protectorate over South America and 
that Ido not believe the country is or ought 
to be able to undertake. Are then our own 


interests imperiled? It seems to me absurd 
to say so.— Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Woman's Larger Sphere. 

The ladies had it all their own way at 
the December meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club. The topic, The Widening 
Work of Woman, was laid open in four 
parts by four lady experts, each in her own 
favorite line. Woman’s work ‘‘in civic 
affairs’? was dealt with by Mrs, Scrimgeour 
of Brooklyn, whose success—achieved with 
the help of other like-minded women and 
of the boys and girls to whom they 
imparted their own spirit—in promoting 
order, system and cleanliness in the streets 
and open places of that city has made her 
name well and gratefully known in these 
parts. She showed how other women 
might do like thing's in other cities for the 
public good. Mrs. Dr. Stimson, after speak- 
ing of the origin of the modern movement 
in this direction, showed the wide and 
varied sphere of woman “in church and 
charity ’’—a line of effort in which she has 
been practically interested for years in 
Eastern and Western cities, and of which 
she could speak from personal experience 
of work now universally conceded to belong 
largely to woman with her special qualifica- 
tionsforreaching the human heart. Woman’s 
work ‘‘in the business world”’ fell to the 
lot of Miss Cecilia Gaines of Jersey City, 
who wittily showed how women have done 
the world’s real hard work from the be- 
ginning until recently, men sitting ’round 
and taking the credit. The present ap- 
parent enlargement of her sphere, after a 
season of limitation, was only her visible re- 
turn to the places that had been hers from 
the day ‘‘ when Adam delved and Evespun,”’ 

Mrs. (Rev.) J. L. Scudder, also of Jersey 
City, happily treated of woman’s sphere 
‘‘in domestic and social life.’ Her sharp 
discrimination between ‘the new woman’”’ 
of sensible, busy, home life with its domes- 
tic and its helpful outside ministries, and 
“the new woman”’ of the cynics and the 
funny men of the press was very telling. 
On the whole, the audience felt that 
woman’s sphere as exemplified by those of 
them found in the Congregational Club is 
getting to be of just about the right 
diameter. 

It was ladies’ day also at the Clerical 
Union. Miss Bradford, sister of Rev. Dr. 
A. Ii. Bradford, gave an account of the 
work of the Whittier House under her 
charge in Jersey City. Miss Bradford, hav- 
ing had an exceptionally wide experience 
of this style of ‘‘settlement’’ work in Lon- 
don, Chicago, Boston and elsewhere, has 
sought in the Whittier House to avail her- 
self of the best features and avoid the de- 
fects of similar institutions elsewhere— 
adapting her measures to the peculiar needs 
of Jersey City. Large success has attended 
the enterprise, and she was never before so 
full of hope and courage as now. 

Man’s Ditto. 

Not the least useful and pleasant of the 
Tompkins Avenue Church’s several adjuncts 
is a Men’s Association, comprising about 
two hundred adult male members of the 
church and congregation. They meet once 
a month with a view to better acquaintance 
and social fellowship, blending with the 
socialities the familiar discussion of some 
timely theme and winding up with a simple 
collation. 

The talk at the December meeting was in 
honor of the New England forefathers. Ad- 
dresses were made by Prof. E. K. Alden, 
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one of their lineal descendants, familiar 
with their history and loyal to their mem- 
ory; Dr. Meredith who, though born a lit- 
tle too late to secure passage on the May- 
flower, would easily pass anywhere among 
appreciative hearers for one of the original 
Pilgrim Fathers; and Dr. J. B. Clark, whose 
grandfather, ’way back, piloted the May- 
flower into Plymouth harbor without wreck- 
ing it on Clark’s Island. Eminently serious, 
not to say solemn, as the doctor is, he is apt 
to provoke mirth in others, and this night 
was no exception. From some ancient New 
England history he dug out a set of rules, 
which his ancestors used to frame and hang 
up in their ‘“living-rooms.’’ These were 
some of them: ‘Profane no divine ordi- 
nance. Urge no healths. Pick no quar- 
rels. Encourage no vice. Reveal no se- 
crets. Maintain no ill opinions. Keep no 
bad company. Make no long meals. Lay 
no wagers.”’ 

After reciting these the shrewd expositor 
of Yankee wisdom undertook to construct 
the list of rules which would adorn the 
walls of those Pilgrim saints were they liv- 
ing hereabouts today. These were some of 
the items he laid down for the modern code: 
‘*Reverence law, divine and human. Tol- 
erate no political bosses. Open no Sunday 
saloon, Open no Monday saloon either. 
Register. Vote, if you are alive. Give 
every qualified black man his vote, too, 
Contend for an honest dollar.’’ The ap- 
plause which followed showed that much 
of the Pilgrim spirit abides among their 
sons in Brooklyn yet. 

Providentiaily Spared. 

That was a very narrow escape for Dr. 
Meredith and his family from fire Sunday 
morning, Dec. 15. By the unaccountable 
breaking of a gas pipe in the cellar of his 
home in McDonough Street flames were 
started which rapidly made their way from 
cellar to attic between the outer walls and 
the lathing of the building at an early morn- 
ing hour. The family were awakened barely 
in time to make their way to the yard in 
safety, with almost nothing of their per- 
sonal or household belongings. Passing his 
study door on the way the doctor looked 
upon his library, with his notes, manu- 
scripts and similar treasures, saying to him- 
self, ‘* There go to ashes in a few moments 
the precious accumulations of my life.’ 
But it was mercifully ordered otherwise. 
Providence favored a speedy gathering of 
the firemen, and by prompt, skillful man- 
agement the fire was subdued with scarcely 
more than $1,000 damage to the dwelling, 
and by the use of chemicals instead of 
water, with but small injury to its contents. 

With characteristic self-control the doc- 
tor, though deeply moved inwardly at the 
narrow escape of his household, went 
through the morning service without an 
allusion to the event, in sermon or prayer, 
and none of the hearers, save a few of his 
nearest neighbors, dreamed of the excite- 
ment through which he and his had so 
lately passed. 

Personals. 

The evening of Dec. 18 was made a gala 
time with Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, by 
its celebration of the sixtieth anniversary 
ef Dr. Abbott’s birth. Flowers in profus 
ion adorned and music cheered the lecture- 
room; addresses were made by Mr. S. V. 
White, Professor Backus, Dr. Raymond and 
Mr. W. V. Tupper. Letters were read from 
Dr. Behrends, Rev. H. S. Bliss, General 
Christensen and others, to all which Dr. 
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Abbott very tenderly and appropriately re- 
sponded, 

The war spirit and talk are rapidly sub- 
siding among sensible people in these parts. 
On Sunday nearly all, if not all, of our Con- 
gregational preachers in New York, Brook- 
lyn and vicinity preached on the Venezue- 
lian trouble, soundly denouncing the folly 
of thinking or talking of war with England 
for so trifling a cause. On Monday evening 
amass meeting was held in Cooper Union, 
with addresses by Ernest Crosby, Henry 
George and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The University Again. 

Had we not become accustomed to it we 
might have been surprised that so soon 
after the announcement of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s gift to the University of Chicago it 
had received another million, and this time 
from a woman from whom nothing of the 
kind had been anticipated. This gift se- 
cures, according to Mr. Rockefeller’s terms, 
another million from him, so that in less 
than three months the university has 
added $3,000,000 to its capital! The con- 
dition of this last gift is that it be devoted 
to the biological department of the univer- 
sity, a portion of it being used for build- 
ings and their equipment in the campus, for 
an inland experimental station, and for a 
marine station. The remainder of the 
money, at least one-half of the whole sum, 
is to be set apart for lectures in connection 
with the university extension department. 
These are to be given on the West Side of 
Chicago, and given in language which com- 
mon people can understand. The speedy 
completion of the fine buildings for the 
Lewis Institute, Madison and Robey Streets, 
will furnish audience-rooms for the lectur- 
ers. It is expected that special attention 
will be paid to the bearing of biology on 
health, sanitation and the like, and that 
the people will derive great benefit from 
the lectures. 

The gift is made to commemorate Mr. 
Charles J. Hull, who died several years ago, 
leaving a very large estate to bis niece, Miss 
Helen Culver, who had been his confiden- 
tial clerk and assistant for many years, to 
whose sagacity, boldness and words of 
courage he attributed his final success, Mr. 
Hull was interested in the study of biology 
and had intended, if his life had been spared, 
himself to make a large gift to the univer- 
sity. He left his property to Miss Culver 
with the assurance that she would dispose 
of it in a way which he himself would have 
approved. Miss Culver has lived very qui- 
etly and inexpensively and has unostenta- 
tiously made many gifts to charity. She is 
the owner of the land on which the Hull 
House stands and has given Miss Addams 
and her associates a free lease of it till 1920. 
She still has a large estate in her hands and 
will undoubtedly devote the remainder of it 
to charitable objects. The foundations are 
to bear Mr. Hull’s name. 

As if this were not enough, the principal 
and owner of Mount Carroll Baptist Fe- 
male Seminary, Mrs. F. A. W. Shimer, pro- 
poses to turn over the institution, worth, it 


-is said, about $100,000, with an endowment 


of at least $150,000, to the university. She 
wishes it to become a preparatory school 
for the university and to be related to it as 
the preparatory school at Morgan Park now 
is, There seems to be no reason to doubt 
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the feasibility of the transfer, or that the 
establishment here and there in these West- 
ern States of schools which shall be tribu- 
tary to the university will tend to raise the 
standard of education and to excite the de- 
sire for it in the minds of many who but for 
these schools would never have obtained it. 
Over and above these gifts is a proposal 
from Rabbi Hirsch of the Sinai Congrega- 
tion, Chicago, that the Jews raise $100,000 
for a library building to be erected on the 
university campus and called the Lessing 
Library. It looks as if this proposal would 
receive a hearty and swift response. It is 
not supposed that the money value of the 
preparatory school will be applied on the 
last million which Mr. Rockefeller has 
promised to double. 

Lectures for the People. 

It has not been generally known that the 
late Dr. W. H. Ryder, for many years pas- 
tor of the St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
left $10,000 for a lectureship on current top- 
ics of interest. The committee in whose 
hands by the terms of the will the character 
of the lectures and the choice of the lec- 
turers are placed is made up of the act- 
ing pastor of St. Paul’s Church, the First 
Presbyterian and the First Congregational 
Churches, the mayor of the city and the 
superintendent of the public schools, Dr. 
Washington Gladden has been secured for 
the first course. The lectures will be given 
in Steinway Hall on the general theme of 
Social Facts and Forces, with special titles 
as follows: The Factory, The Labor Union, 
The Corporation, The Railway, The City, 
and The Church. 

Other Lectures. 

A course which is now approaching its 
conclusion is one of twelve lectures on 
prophecy by President Harper. These have 
been given at noon Mondays in Steinway 
Hali, and have been attended by an audi- 
ence of four or five hundred people, The 
university has announced that following 
this course another will be inaugurated by 
Prof. Harry Judson on political economy in 
its relations to history and present condi- 
tions of society. The hope is to establish 
this course on a permanent foundation and 
thus render the learning of the university 
accessible to the people. President Har- 
per’s lectures have been exceedingly iater- 
esting, and while many would not be pre- 
pared to accept all his conclusions none 
can doubt his learning, his perfect honesty 
and his desire to discover and present the 
exact truth. 

Charity. 

This is the season when parties and balls 
are held in the name of charity. Tuesday 
evening the Auditorium was a blaze of 
beauty and glory ostensibly for the sake of 
those whose eyes rarely, if ever, look upon 
a scene like that furnished inthis place, It 
was the fifteenth anniversary of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association for Charity. The 
net proceeds, which will be divided among 
worthy institutions, will foot up not less 
than $22,000. So far as it appears, we are 
not likely to have the suffering in the city 
which was experienced last year and the 
year before. Still there will be a call for a 
great deal of help. Times are not good. 
Trade is more or less depressed and people 
are discouraged. Hard-earned saving are 
used up and the outlook is far from assur- 
ing. The churches will be ready to do all 
they can and, as in previous years, will be in 
the lead in all that concerns the welfare of 
the people. FRANKLIN. 
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Departures in Life.” 
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By Ian Maclaren, Author of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 


Perhaps Hebrew literature, with its unsus- 
pected tendernesses and winsome simplici- 
ties, does not afford a more felicitous figure 
than the comparison of the changes God is 
pleased to send upon his children to an 
eagle stirring up the nest in which her 
young are resting. With instinctive wis- 
dom the mother bird has chosen a ledge 
where the home can be built safe from in- 
trusion and alarms; with laborious effort 
she shapes it stick by stick, padding the 
hardness with plumage from her own breast. 
The eaglets are brought forth in the fast- 
ness of the everlasting rocks; they are kept 
beneath the shelter of their mother’s wings. 
Day by day she goes forth into the unknown 
to get their food, and they open wide their 
mouths as she returns. While the young 
birds are still helpless, the eagle does every- 
thing for them: as they grow and their 
wings gather strength, she invites them to 
fly. It is natural that they should be afraid 
to launch into that awful depth with their 
untried pinions. While a nest remaineth 
they will never dare to fly, and therefore— 
so the story goes—the mother deliberately 
wrecks her own labor of love till it lies in 
ruins, and the fledglings have no shelter on 
the windy hight. She then allures them 
into the air—making short flights by way 
of example, and safe guarding them be- 
neath with her wings. Driven from their 
security and tempted into the blue, the 
young eagles make their great venture. 

Very tenderly and very carefully does our 
Father prepare for his children an environ- 
ment in this life, that at no time we may 
be defenseless. One nest after another is 
built out of many circumstances, all touched 
and softened by the divine love, from the 
beautiful world into which we are born to 
the house that a hundred sacred associa- 
tions have made home. We settle down in 
each nest with a sense of rest and finality, 
and have no wish to risk ourselves in the 
depths outside our little life. Left to our- 
selves we had never cherished any spiritual 
ambition, we had never wished to use our 
wings. But Providence, sometimes by rude 
shocks, sometimes by gentler compulsions, 
dislodges us from our place and casts us 
forth where we must fly or be dashed to 
pieces. The great changes of life are mo- 
ments of supreme adventure, when we bid 
good-by to the homes which, with a hun- 
dred familiar surroundings, bid us stay, 
and commit ourselves to the unknown. 

Changes are one of the surest means for 
bracing and quickening character. Within 
the bounds of uneventful and secured cir- 
cumstances, where from childhood to old 
age life flows evenly, smoothly, slowly, 
with no rapids, no pools, no rocks, a type of 
character is formed that is not without 
beauty. It is gentle, tender, thoughtful, 
but it cannot be strong. Where life has 
had its emergencies, its agonies, its sur- 
prises, its speculations, it has its highest 
possibilities. When men have put forth 
from the shore in search of a new world, 
when (hey have staked their all upon a new 
enterprise, when they have faced a revolu- 
tion in life, they grow resolute and strenu- 
ous. It was his emigration from his father’s 
house into an unknown country that brought 
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Abraham to hishight. The crisis in Moses’ 
career was his surrender of princely lux- 
ury and his identification of himself with a 
horde of slaves. A handful of Jewish peas- 
ants have changed the face of the world, 
because there was in them the heart to 
answer the call of Jesus. No one can ever 
imagine what power may be lying unused 
and hidden till a man is driven off his ledge, 
where he has been fed and warmed, with- 
out fear and without thought. Do not 
judge him while he has only fluttered his 
wings at the coming of food; wait till he 
stretches them to go up to heaven. Itisin 
the throes of a revolution a nation comes to 
birth; it is in the moment of change the 
soul awakes. 

Among the various changes in ordinary 
life four are conspicuous, and the first 
comes when one leaves home for the first 
time and makes his plunge into the world. 
It does not matter very much whether he is 
going to a public school or to business in a 
great city; he is beginning life on his own 
account. As the day draws near—a day no 
one can ever forget, when he passes out of 
the old homestead for the first time—there 
is atumult inthe heart. The unspeakable 
privileges of a good home—the daily over- 
sight, the spoken advice, the kindly offices, 
the sense of protection, the warmth of love— 
suddenly arise before the memory and are 
appreciated to the full just as they are 
about to be lost. The vague dangers of the 
new life, its strange faces, unaccustomed 
duties, lonely circumstances, unexpected 
temptations, possible hostilities, powerfully 
affect the imagination and darken the fu- 
ture. The lad does his best to show asmil- 
ing face for the sake of those he is leaving, 
and he recognizes that this outgoing is in- 
evitable, but there would be something 
wrong with him if his heart did not sink 
and his eyes were not dashed with tears at 
the turn of the road. These emigrations 
are very trying for those that go and those 
who stay, but both live to appreciate their 
purpose. Within a few years, and perhaps 
not without a few bitter experiences, the 
raw, unformed lad changesinto a man, with 


a sense of responsibility, with serious views | 


of life, with a knowledge of affairs, with 
brave plans of service. It had been acruel 
kindness to save him from this experi- 
ence. 

Another momentous change, and one 
whose effect on character is greatly over- 
looked, is marriage. It will ever remain a 
chief mystery of human experience, that at 
the sight of a face and the sound of a voice 
that yesterday was strange, or rather at the 
vision of a soul and the sense of an estab- 
lished harmony, a whole life will be turned 
upside down. A new-born passion, joyful, 
masterful, inspiring, seizes the nature, and 
in a day has eclipsed the affections of youth 
and erased the plans of early manhood as if 
they had never been made, so that one could 
leave father and mother, and could change 
his country and his calling. No words can 
appraise the suddenness and sway of love, 
before which prudence and selfishness yield 
and vanish. It is natural that literature 
should give a solitary place to love among 
the motives of life; it is amazing that ordi- 
nary people never seem to take love at its 


full value. Surely there can be no doubt 
that, excluding certain profound religious 
experiences given to few, love is the most 
irresistible force in the story of the individ- 
ual, and marriage the most dominant event. 
For two human beings to enter into this un- 
reserved and irrevocable relationship, with 
its committal of body and soul, of joy and 
peace, of all life’s labor and ideals, into one 
another’s hands, is a supreme act of trust 
and a last risk. A divine instinct calls us, 
and is justified in the end. Some lives may 
be broken in this flight, or done to death in 
black chasms of suffering and shame, but 
for most marriage becomes a perfect disci- 
pline of character. Thoughtful and serious 
people come nearer still to the heart of 
things, and see the veil lifted from the 
mysteries of being. Careless and frivolous 
people are solemnized by an immense re- 
sponsibility and are deepened by an unself- 
ish passion. No experience will teach the 
lesson of sacrifice so successfully, none in- 
vest it with such charm. The laws of life 
have many exceptions, and some choice 
souls have come into their full estate in 
solitude; but for most this daring experi- 
ment has been the crown of life. 

The third change is more prosaic, and yet 
in its way very trying and very influential, 
and it is shifting one’s home. After one 
has lived for some time in the same place 
he acquires a feeling of permanence. He 
has grown into his house till it fits him like 
a shell; he has completed a circle of friends 
who among them afford all he needs; he 
has fitted the routine of the day to partic- 
ular hours, to a certain road, to various ex- 
pedients; he has a pew in church, where 
alone he can enjoy a sermon; he has found 
a piece of work that is suited te his powers. 
Here he has lived, here he expects to live, 
and here he expects to die. In fact, he is 
in a nest, and one sees him every year snug- 
gling down into its comfort with great con- 
tent, wen, perhaps without any warning, he 
is sent forth. Another environment, with a 
new house, new faces, new customs, a new 
church, is no light trial to any man above 
middle age. Why should Providence, which 
fitted up this home so mindfully, not have 
left me in it till I changed into the house 
not made with hands? Very likely because 
the change will vivify and renew the soul, 
as a visit to foreign parts quickens the in- 
tellect grown jaded and commonplace. A 
new voice may give a new evangel. Break- 
ing up cenventionalities may lay the mind 
open to fresh ideas. A variety of service 
may afford the opportunity for inspiration. 
The change may bo into a wider place, 
where the wind of God blows as it listeth. 

Some changes can be avoided— whether 
for good or ill is another matter; but one 
awaiteth us all, when the whole circum- 
stances of this life shall be shattered in a 
moment, and, willing or not willing, every 
one of us shall go forth into the unseen. 
This is the final venture of the soul, and a 
most tender Providence prepares us for it 
by many hintsand warnings. A sharp ill- 
ness, some failing of mind, a general decay, 
or the departure of a friend, are all a loos- 
ening of the nest and a command to be 
ready for flight. What an outgoing it is, 
over the brink, where we'can see nothing 
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below or above, where we can feel nothing 
under our feet! Is it cowardly for the aver- 
age person to tremble at this last emigra- 
tion—this departure into an untried and va- 
cant.abyss? Yet let us not lose heart or be 
unfaithful. A great abyss it is, as if one 
should cast himself from the hight of a 
precipice into the air. But it is not untried, 
for with every change from childhood an 
excursion has been attempted into the 
unknown. It was only a flutter on the edge, 
but still it proved that we had wings, and 
we came back to our resting-place unhurt 
and undismayed. This time we shall not 
return; our wings will have to serve us 
longer. And the abyss is not empty, for 
never have we gone outin any journey of the 
soul but God was with us, guiding us when 
we had no longer our earthly father, re- 
vealing himself through the sacrament of 
human love, dwelling where we dwell, as 
with the pilgrim patriarchs. The hands 
that curiously constructed this kindly nest 
are the same that will take it down. The 
wings which covered us in our callow child- 
hood here will bear us up out yonder. The 
God who is here is there and everywhere, 
The wide and open space is full of sunlight, 
and underneath our souls forever shall be 
the everlasting arms. 


— oo 


THE IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE GOD. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


If the writer may presume to judge from 
the number of inquiries recently received, 
bearing upon the supreme divinity of Jesus 
Christ, there must be widespread interest 
and perplexity over this fundamental posi- 
tion of the Christian faith. If the hunger 
for God is an evidence of His presence in 
the heart and a prophecy of coming fulfill- 
ment, we cannot be wrong in regarding the 
new and profounder interest in our Lord as 
one of the most hopeful signe of the times. 
So many and mighty are the truths won for 
this age through the power of Christ that 
other beliefs concerning him which have 
had upon the human spirit elemental influ- 
ence, and which have behind them the 
deepest and most sacred of all histories, 
are today in danger of slipping from the 
grasp of Christian people. Through Christ 
we have come to believe in a universal in- 
carnation of God in mankind; to feel that 
we can know the Lord because he is like 
his brethren, among whom he is as the 
first born; to look for the revelation of 
the Father through the well-beloved Son to 
all his sons; to lift ourselves to the imita- 
tion of Christ, to gird ourselves for his task 
because the nature he wore we wear, and 
the inspirations to which his spirit was 
open are beating upon us like winds blow- 
ing at once from all points of the compass. 
Now all these confentions are profoundly 
true, and it is the purpose of this article to 
show that their truth is entirely compatible 
with the oldest and grandest of all beliefs 
concerning our Lord. 

1, God dwellsin every man because he is 
a man. Otherwise man would not be a 
moral being, he would not be a subject of a 
righteous order, he would not have a con- 
science, he would not be accountable for the 
character of his life. ‘‘ Thou knewest that 
I was an hard man!’’ ‘Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee!” It is the pres- 
ence of God in man that makes sin possible, 
that reveals it to the man as something for 
which he is to be condemned. God dwells 
in another and fuller sense in those who in 
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awe and trust and joy try to do his will. 
‘‘The fruit of the Spirit is love.”” Those 
who love have God abidiug in them. 

But if all this is true, how is it possible 
for God to be in Jesus except in a greater 
degree? How can we speak of theincarna- 
tion of God in him as other than one among 
many? Is the Unitarian not right in say- 
ing that the incarnation is ‘‘ universal, con- 
tinuous, progressive,’’ and in denying the 
uniqueness of the divine incarnation in our 
Master? The Unitarian is magnificently 
right in his affirmation; he is altogether 
wroug in his denial. The tabernacle in the 
wilderness was built according to the pat- 
tern disclosed to Moses on the Mount, and 
the incarnation of God in Jesus is the pat- 
tern for the indwelling of God in all men. 
But because it is the pattern, it is the ideal, 
the unique incarnation. The ideal is al- 
ways unique. The most unique thing in 
all history is the perfect utterance of God 
in Jesus Christ. We therefore affirm with 
the Unitarian that incarnation is universal, 
continuous, progressive; and we affirm with 
the Trinitarian that it is special, typal, ideal, 
perfect. We cheerfully accept the positive 
faith of the Unitarian, and we add to it our 
own deep belief. Man is made in the image 
of God, but among men there is one ‘‘ who 
is the image of the invisible God.”’ 

2, If Jesus is radically different from his 
brethren how can we know him? How can 
we know the world? How can we know a 
flower, or a horse, or a fellowman? How 
can we know God who is infinitely other 
than we? If we look into the matter well, 
we shall find that we know things and per- 
sons, God and his world, not only because 
they present points of affinity with us, but 
also because they are essentially different. 
If likeness is the one and only principle in 
the universe, there is then but one Being, 
whose modes we are, and we have no sub- 
stantial life and cannot know anything. If 
kinship is the only law of life, there is but 
one life, and we all are swallowed up in this 
living grave. 

We know our Lord because he is like us 
and because he is unlike. The woman who 
was a sinner, the chief of the publicans in 
Jericho, the centurion who was on duty 
when Jesus died, and the thief on the cross 
found the infinite contrast that Christ pre- 
sented to their lives absolutely essential to 
their interest in him. He was like them, 
otherwise they could not have spoken to 
him; he was infinitely unlike them, other- 
wise they would not have cared to speak to 
him, The ideal of humanity has an ever- 
lasting affinity to it; but would it be the 
ideal if it did not differ from humanity? 
And is this kindred and yet contrasted ideal 
a dream or 2 reality, a splendid imagination 
or a divine fact? Is its origin in the over- 
ambitious soul of man or in the heart of 
God? And is not this one of the great 
things about Jesus that he embodies the 
ideal and thereby attests its divineness and 
reality? He comes from God with the eter- 
nal word, or ideal, and presents God in the 
perfect human life. 

8. But if Christ is essentially different 
from us, how can he reveal God to us? We 
might well reply, How could he reveal God 
to us if he were not essentially different? 
It is a new form of the old trouble and it 
would be waste of time for me to treat it 
or for The Congregationalist to print my 
words about it if it did not concern so many 
hearts. We hold that God is absolutely 
holy, that he lives a life in infinite contrast 
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to all sin, and we hold that in virtue of this 
infinite contrast he hates sin with a bound- 
less hatred. At the same time we look in 
the hights of the infinite moral contrast of 
God to mankind for the eternal pity. There 
is no pity like that of him whose thoughts 
are not our thoughts, whose ways are not 
our ways. What we most need to know, in 
the cruelties of this world, is the infinite 
unlikeness of God to men. He is our Fa- 
ther, we are his offspring, but alas for us if 
he is not infinitely other than we! 

We look to God for the revelation of his 
kinship with mankind and for his eternal 
contrast to them. We look to Christ for 
this double revelation of God through the 
correspondence of his nature with that of 
God. He is our Brother and he is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens. He 
was tempted in all points as we are and he 
was without sin. Therefore is he our per- 
fect priest, therefore are we sure of the ab- 
soluteness of his sympathy. To estimate 
folly at its true value, it is not necessary 
to be a fool, The consummate fool does 
not know that he is a fool; before he can 
lay hold of that surprising fact he must dif- 
ferentiate himself into alittle wisdom. The 
great note of perfection is that it can, with- 
out experience, comprehend its opposite. 
It has an unction from the Holy Spirit and 
knows all things. Out of his eternal wis- 
dom God views and pities human folly, and 
Christ’s pity is born out of the same con- 
trast. And what we most want to know 
about God is his essential moral contrast 
in his essential likeness to mankind, and 
again it is here that Christ repeats in his- 
tory the secret character of God. 

4. Our final question is that if Christ is 
essentially different from us, how can he be 
our example? Tow could he be our exam- 
ple if he did not differ? The life of Christ 
is indeed imitable, but that does not prove 
that it is not alsoinimitable. The very fact 
that Christ is the permanent example of the 
race proves that there must be in him some- 
thing inexhaustible and infinite. If he 
should be overtaken, why not left behind? 
Then must we look elsewhere for our ideal? 
If Christ is our example in any profound 
sense, in any abiding way, he must be at 
the same time infinitely other than we. If 
we separate the Christ ideal from the his- 
toric Jesus, a8 so many do, we substitute 
an abstraction for a reality, a bloodless 
ghost for a divine person. 

Finally, itis the duty of his disciples to 
imitate Jesus Christ, but it would not be 
their duty if he were not infinitely other 
than they. It is the duty of men to imitate 
xod. ‘*Ye shall be perfect as your heav- 
enly Father is perfect’’; but this does not 
imply that men will eventually become 
Gods. No more can men become Christs, 
and it is allowing ‘‘ logic to lapse and rheto- 
ric to run mad” when preachers, without 
qualification, call upon their hearers to be- 
come so many Christs. Cali upon the ordi- 
nary painter to become a Raphael, the com- 
mon verse-maker to become a Shakespeare, 
the average politician to become a Hamil- 
ton, a Webster, or a Lincoln, but do not go 
so far into unreality or absurdity as to de 
mand that, without qualification, men shall 
everywhere become Christs, The fact that 
Christ should be imitated implies that he is 
inimitable; just as the fact that God should 
be imitated carries with it the implication 
that his character is inimitable and eter- 
nally transcendent. 
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A NEW YEAR GREETING. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 





The Old Year’s gaunt and grim and gray, 
His reign will soon be over, 

For dreary moans the wind today 
Where bloomed the crimson clover. 


To some he came with laughter light, 
To some he carried sorrow, 

But one by one his moments fly ; 
The New Year comes tomorrow. 


The New Year, blithe and gay and bold 
With promise sweet is coming, 

Bringing the dreamy summer days 
And sound of bees’ low humming. 


He brings the winter’s wealth of snow, 
The springtime’s tender glory, 

And autumn’s beauty rich and rare, 
The old earth’s changing story. 


But whether joy shail be our lot, 
Or heart-strings torn asunder, 
O New Year, coming swiftly now 

We vainly ask and wonder. 


We look ahead and cannot see, 
Yet have no need for guessing. 

Our Father holds us in his care 
With tenderest caressing. 


We thank him for the lessons learned 
Through sunshine or through sorrow, 

And clasping close his kindly hand 
Look forward to the morrow. 


And so we greet you, New Year fair, 
With faith too deep for sadness, 
And trust our Father’s patient love 
To crown you with his gladness. 


oe ——— 


Margaret Fuller once said that all the 
good she had ever done had been by calling 
on every nature for its highest. In this re- 
mark she revealed herself as the possessor 
of that indescribable quality which we call 
tact. It is different from unselfishness, for 
there are persons who, if necessary, would 
bestow all their goods to feed the poor and 
even give their body to be burned on the 
altar of self-sacrifice, who yet inflict the 
keenest wounds by their lack of tact. A 
beautiful answer was once given to a young 
girl who asked how she could cultivate 
this charm of character. ‘‘ Look at every- 
thing through kind eyes,’’ was the reply. 
Suppose we all try to act on this principle 
every day of the new year whose threshold 
we soon shall cross. Will not 1896 then be, 
indeed, a year of grace to each of our souls? 
And the effort to look with kindlier eyes 
will temper the speech and soften the judg- 
ment and lead us insensibly to call on those 
with whom we come in contact for their 
highest; and that, said Bishop Brooks at 
one time, ‘‘is the true secret of life.’’ 


One of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of modern efforts for social amelioration is 
that of protecting people against them- 
selves and children against their own par- 
ents and guardians. If we could somehow 
raise the standard of popular knowledge 
and self-control a large part of the work of 
philanthropy would be done. Investiga- 
tions in connection with the factory laws 
of New York have shown again and again 
that the chief difficulty is not with the 
employers, but with the parents of the 
children who are employed. Ata meeting 
of a legislative committee in New York the 
other day Mr. Eldridge T. Gerry, president 
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of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, told the committee that par- 
ents ought to be held to a more strict ac- 
countability for allowing their children to 
work at home and in factories and stores. 
The laws, he said, were rigidly enforced 
against factory employers, but he believed 
that the parents were really more to blame 
than the factory people. Certificates of 
age required of children to show that they 
are fourteen were a source of evil, as parents 
have no scruples in making false affidavits 
as to their children’s ages. We have re- 
ferred to this matter before, and recur to it 
now because it illustrates the need of such 
an education of conscience in regard to the 
duties of parentage as we believe nothing 
but the gospel of Christ can give. 


Headaches among school children are fre- 
quently due to their eating improper or in- 
sufficient food. Realizing this fact, Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has tried the ex- 
periment, for a year, of furnishing the 
pupils in the Boston high schools with 
nutritious and inexpensive luncheons of 
soup, sandwiches, crackers and milk, apples, 
cookies and buns. In warm weather ice- 
cream, made in a simple and wholesome 
manner, was substituted in place of these 
other articles. The New England Kitchen 
prepared and sent cut the food, and while 
not a success financially the experiment has 
attracted wide attention among intelligent 
and cultivated people. From the beginning 
the masters of these schools have warmly 
approved of Mrs. Richards’s efforts and 
admit that headaches and other ailments 
have disappeared to a noticeable extent 
among the pupils. The city of Fitchburg 
has decided to try the plan in its new high 
school and facilities for the work will be 
supplied in the building, thus lessening the 
cost of serving the luncheons. The uni- 
versities, also, are studying the food prob- 
lera in a scientific manner. The regents of 
the University of New York, for example, 
have recently issued a syllabus for a course 
in home science, placing it on a par, edu- 
cationally, with botany and other scientific 
subjects. This marks an epoch in the edu- 
cation of women and opens new avenues for 
self-support as ‘‘ teachers, housekeepers, 
and managers of hotels or boarding houses, 
sometimes commanding salaries equal to 
those of college professors.”’ 





AN AFTER-THE-HOLIDAYS TALK. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





The holidays seem to me to be the golden 
season of the year. We feel a special exhila- 
ration as we enter into their precincts; our 
friendships, our loying relations with kith 
and kin, our interest in people whom we 
may lovingly help by the cordial word or 
the timely gift are all strengthened and in- 
tensified and quickened by the incidents and 
opportunities of the blessed holiday season. 
The chief peril to fear at this time springs 
from our innate tendency to reaction. On 
the hilltop today is often in the valley to- 
morrow. By the hight of privilege to which 
we are occasionally lifted some of us must 
measure the depth to which we fall; our 
very activity, our impulsive generosity, our 
beautiful self-denial at one period, excusing 
to our consciences the inertia and the self- 
ishness of another time. We forget that 


our chief obligation in the world is to let 
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our light shine, not now and then, but al- 
ways, with a steady, unwavering glow. 

Now, if before Christmas it was our chief 
and most delightful study to give peculiar 
pleasure to this or that dear one, if we lay 
in wait to ascertain what course of action 
would make the home most truly a type of 
heaven on Christmas Day, think what grat- 
ification, what joy, what fullness of pleas- 
ure would be afforded could we keep this 
sort of thing up all the time. Not precisely 
in the bestowal of gifts, that is not to be 
expected, but along the lines of tender 
thoughtfulness, of courteous speech and of 
graceful consideration for others’ rights, 
others’ wishes and others’ happiness. Such 
a carrying of the Christmas spirit into 
daily living everywhere would rebuke im- 
patience, remove irritability, sweeten many 
a bitter cup, and impart strength to weak- 
ness and solace to pain. 

The new year, arbitrary as it is as a divi- 
sion of time, brings to me, at least, quite as 
it did in my childhood, the consciousness 
of new purpose, of a chance to be and to do, 
in a new and consecrated life, better than 
in the past. Here isa white page. What 
shall I write on it? Here is an open door. 
How shall I enter it? Here is an angel’s 
voice. What does it say to me? Here is 
a gift from God. How shall I receive it? 
O, the sense of fullness, of power, of the 
divine nearness in the new year! ButIam — 
apt, as the freshness wears off, to lose some 
of this wonderful and charming realization 
of a benediction in the new year, and it does 
not remain new—it soon grows old and 
worn and very much like those that have 
preceded it. This is not the year’s fault; 
it is wholly mine, as very likely it is yours, 
and don’t you think we both might gain a 
great deal if, taking our present new year, 
one hour at a time, we should live up to the 
God-given benedictions which every hour 
brings? 

To our little children the space between 
year’s end and year’s end looks intermina- 
ble. They still live long days, and their en- 
gagements do not hurry them on as ours 
do. Life to childhood, as compared with 
life to grown people, is the leisurely prog- 
ress of the foot traveler, or the gentle move- 
ment of the stagecoach, contrasted with the 
impetuous rush of the railway train. We 
slip through the busy months so fast that 
the anniversaries takee us by surprise, so 
swiftly one treads on the heels of its fel- 
low, but the little ones know the joy of 
waiting and longing as well as the joy of 
possession. 

To keep the holiday elixir of delight 
through the work day levels as something 
to take and to give—this is the ideal attain- 
ment and should be the constant aspiration. 





OARE’S OOMPENSATIONS, 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT. 





‘* Ah, yes,”’ said a kindly old nurse, with 
a wise shake of the head, ‘‘he’s a fine 
bairn, indeed he is, and no wonder you’re 
proud and happy; but I can’t help thinking 
what it means, that you’ve slept your last 
girl’s sleep !”” 

Years after, with boys and girls in schoo) 
and college, this same mother referred to 
those early days of her experience, ‘The 
coming of my first baby,’’ she said, ‘‘ was 
my introduction to care, and, much as I 
loved my boy, I remember the months that 
followed as a sort of nightmare. The dear 
child was a little old man of the sea to me, 
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and the new sense of responsibility, which 
I could in no way escape, weighed me 
down.”’ 

Compensation implies hardship of some 
sort or other. Not necessarily suffering, 
but effort, difficulty, endurance, Care—the 
kind that a mother knows—includes and 
entails all of these. Itis like no other re- 
sponsibility, for it involves the charge and 
guidance of tender little souls that must 
always live and grow. Her burdens are as 
serious and as important as those that make 
a king’s crown heavy. The understanding 
and resources demanded of her areas subtle 
and as varied in degree as those which be- 
long to statesmanship. How about the cor- 
responding compensations? I think a pas- 
sage in the words of Paul, the fervent, 
might voice the best feelings of some of us 
on this subject. There are days of uplift- 
ing, when we see beyond the wear and tear 
of the present. Then the burdens and cares, 
the weariness and anxiety so inevitable to a 
true mother’s life, seem ‘* not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed”’ as their result. Then we feel that 
our work will be as lasting as the destiny of 
souls, and that somewhere, sometime, its 
returns are sure. 

Itis natural and most common to look 
for reward into eternity or far into the fu- 
ture. The little ones themselves, O, yes, 
they pay for all they cost. They rise up 
and call us blessed. They are our staff and 
comfort when we are old. They become 
the great and good of earth and carry our 
influence into coming generations, But 
these are not the only things which spring 
from the years of their dependence upon 
us. There are compensations connected 
directly with the exercise of care, rather 
than with the objects of it. There are ben- 
efits which pour into our lives as we go on 
day by day, and which come as the direct 
result of our faithful endeavor, A woman 
is never her best until she exists for others, 
and to bear the weariness of care for home 
and children bravely and cheerfully is to 
put herself in the way of the greatest joy 
and comfort. Her own life is enlarged, 
even while so much of it is given to the 
little ones, and the burdens which at first 
were as a ‘‘nightmare”’ to her come to bea 
recognized blessing. 

For one thing, care adds to the dignity of 
her life. It is not maternity alone which 
forms the sacredness of motherhood. A 
thoughtless, selfish woman of fashion can- 
not lay claim to reverence simply because 
she is a mother, if she ignores all the claims 
upon her which come from that fact. It is 
the Madonna bending over the manger, car- 
rying the baby in her protecting arms, 
treasuring up the mysteries concerning her 
boy, and pondering them in her heart, 
whom we love and whom some even wor- 
ship. The dignity of motherhood, which 
comes with the dawning of a new life, must 
be honored and preserved, or it will soon 
be lost. 

Strength, as well as dignity, comes as the 
reward of care. The ‘‘little old man of 
the sea”’ would seem a very light weight to 
the mother of after years. How endurance 


hardens with the strain, and how patience. 


deepens and becomes perfect! How insen- 
#idly demands increase and interests widen, 
and how corresponding must be the growth 
of knowledge and resource and capacity to 
meet these things! A woman must change 
with her children if she is faithful to them. 
Her education is going on with theirs, and 
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when she lays down her life, having spent 
it for them, she will ‘find it again’’ ex- 
panded into strength and beauty through 
all the anxiety and toil. 

One other compensation of care there is, 
which reaches those who can recognize and 
appropriate it. It comes in the enriching 
of the poetry of life. There is a side of 
motherhood which is a ‘‘ secret of the pro- 
fession.’”’ It is hidden away from sight, 
and will hardly bear talking about. Great 
poets can put it into verse, but they have 
heard it from some mother. Child-life 
under any conditions is full of poetry. It 
is newness of life and pure innocence. The 
dimpled arms, the little, flushed, sleeping 
faces, the earnest eyes, the quaint speeches 
—these are all brimming over with delicate, 
indescribable poetry. It is constantly well- 
ing up or flashing out into sweet surprises 
for the devoted, unwearying mother. God’s 
best work, pure and unsullied, is child- 
hood, and happy are those who come near- 
est to it in their everyday life and service, 

‘Compensation?’ ‘*Reward?’? What 
strange things for us to ask for! God puts 
the little ones whom he loves for a little 
while into our keeping. He trusts them to 
us. This confidence and honor alone ought 
to be sufficient recompense. As to the 
work itself, ‘‘Itisenough .. . to be as our 
Lord.” In the care of the little ones, if we 
do our best, we are nearest like him; for, 
from the beginning to the end of our lives, 
whatever our ignorance or waywardness, 
he “ careth for us.”’ 





OOURTESY OF OHILDREN TO SERV- 
ANTS 


BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 





The servant question is a veritable kalei- 
doscope. Shake it up and it forms and re- 
forms with each shaking into new combi- 
nations. But I believe there is a key to 
this problem to be used by both mistress 
and maid, its name being, ‘‘Put yourself 
in my place.’ Even good mistresses do 
not always require their children to be 
courteous to servants. Usually, if father 
and mother show the same courtesy to the 
maid that they do to the other members 
of the family, the children will naturally 
follow their example; yet even then it is 
well to look after the matter, lest in the 
absence of the parents the children impose 
upon the servants. A child needs precept 
as well as example. 

A little discussion I overheard between 
two children will illustrate. They were 
telling each other how many there were 
in each family. ‘‘ But you have forgotten 
Olga,’”’ said one of the little ones, ‘‘She 
doesn’t belong to our family; she is only 
the girl.’”’ ‘But Hilma,’”’ naming the 
housemaid, ‘‘does belong to our family,”’ 
replied the other. It is not difficult to see 
there was a difference in the place given 
the servants of the two households, Often 
the house of the employer is the only home 
of the servant girl. If in that household 
she is counted out, she is indeed home 
less. 

There are two reasons why children 
should be taught to be courteous to serv- 
ants. It is due the servants, and the lack 
of such courtesy is unladylike and ungen- 
tlemanly on the part of the children. It is 
as harmful to the latter as unjust and un- 
kind to the former. If I had only the 
thought of the good of my children in 
mind, I would see that they treated the 
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servants not only with deserved courtesy 
but with kindness as well. 

An incident which came to my knowl- 
edge is in point. In a household where 
the key mentioned is in use there is a 
daughter of thirteen. She has been taught, 
and her own sweet nature is in harmony 
with the teaching, that the servants area 
part of the family—entitled to thanks for 
service and the utmost consideration as 
to their rights in their own domains, the 
kitchen and dining-room. The daughter, 
however, is a welcome visitor in the kitchen, 
and can ‘fuss’? over the stove making 
candy, as girls like to do, to her heart’s 
content. It is to this young girl that the 
maid brings her troubles, often before they 
reach her mistress, This daughter is al- 
ways treated with the utmost respect by 
the servants, without undue familiarity, 
while there is a spirit of mutual helpfal- 
ness between them. Not long ago this 
young girl came to her mother, saying: 
‘*Mamma, Hilma bas never been to the 
public library. May I go with her next 
Thursday and take her through the build- 
ing to see the museum and art gallery?’’ 
The mother gladly assented and, as there 
would be too short a time to see so much, 
the child was excused from school early, 
the dinner hour changed from night to 
noon that [lilma might have a longer time, 
and the dear girl took as much pains for 
the housemaid as she would have done for 
an honored guest. Do you wonder that 
the grateful maid, in her broken English, 
said, ‘‘I am so glad that Miss Dorothy 
would go with me,” and the emphasis upon 
the words ‘‘ would” and ‘‘me”’’ expressed 
her appreciation of the courtesy. 

I well remember an incident which oc- 
curred in my own family. My boy was 
about eight years old and beginning to 
assert himself, as mothers know boys will. 
I had a new cook, and the little fellow in 
my absence went into the kitchen and or- 
dered her to do something for him, and was 
really very disrespectful to her." When I 
learned of the matter, I required him at 
once to go to Christine, beg pardon and 
promise future good conduct, and I shall 
never forget the girl’s look of surprise. 
Some months afterwards I learned that 
Christine had left her former mistress be- 
cause she could not get along with the chil- 
dren, and came to me with fear and trem- 
bling because there were children in the 
house. We often hear it said, ‘‘L cannot 
keep my servant, she does not like chil- 
dren.’’ May it not be that it is as much 
the fault of the children as of the servant? 

A En 
FIVE DOES. 


A SHORT SERMON FOR CHILDREN, 


BY MR. MARTIN, 





I have sometimes wished I could be the 
minister of a church with no one but chil- 
dren in it. Not knowing of any such, I 
have asked the editors to lend me their 
pulpit for one Sunday afternoon, so that I 
could preach you a short sermon—all for 
yourselves. My subject is, What Children 
are to do, and I will give you five things— 
a full handful—which I hope you will carry 
away and keep. I will not take any text, 
but will let you select five, that is, one ap- 
propriate for each part. (If any of you 
think you have selected the right ones, I 
would like to know it.) 

1. Do something. It is natural for chil- 
dren to be doing something, it is not nat- 
ural for them to be idle. I like to see boys 


—— 
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and girls who are alive and active, with 
heads or hands or feet. One young friend 
of mine has a little workshop where, out of 
school hours, he is always busy making a 
cart or a telephone line, a boat or a bureau, 
I watch the operations of another little fel- 
low, who seems never to be happy unless he 
is doing something—drawing a cart, build- 
ing a bonfire, shoveling snow. A great 
rain on Sunday is a call to him to dig 
trenches to keep the water away from the 
house—that is a work of necessity. Last 
Sunday he came in to empty the basket of 
envelopes under my table so as to cut off 
the stamps, which I wished to send to 
the Children’s Hospital—a work of mercy! 
Such boys will amount to something. Sol 
encourage children to collect stamps, min- 
erals, historical relics, make scrap-books— 
anything to keep them out of idleness. This 
is order No. 1—do something. (The text was 
written by a king, who called himself ‘‘ The 
Preacher.’’) 

2. Do right. The question about right 
and wrong is always coming up. ‘Shall I 
do this?’’ ‘Shall I do that?’? How are 
you to settle it? Not by asking whether 
you will get any fun out of it, whether the 
other children will like you or laugh at you 
for it. Ask whether itis right. The ques- 
tion may be whether you will play when 
you have some work at home which you 
ought to do, whether you will get your les- 
son at school, whether you will cheat in 
your recitation, whether you will tell the 
exact truth or a little untruth, whether you 
will put a cigarette into your mouth, or let 
a bad or unkind word go out of your mouth. 
There is only one safe way to settle every 
such question—do what is right. That is 
always the easiest way in the end, and you 
will always be glad you followed it. (The 
text is part of a verse in Deuteronomy— 
what Moses wished taught diligently to the 
children.) 

3. Do what the Master says. ‘‘One is 
your Master’’—you know who heis, The 
disciples were his friends as well as his serv- 
ants, they loved him, they wanted to do 
what he told them todo. Do you remem- 
ber the story of a great man who saw a light 
and heard a voice on his journey? When 
he realized that Jesus was the true Master, 
the first word he said was, ‘‘ What shall I 
do?”? We want to be the friends of Jesus 
Christ, we are proud to be so. Let us be 
proud to do just what he wishes. What is 
your ** Junior” pledge? 


We promise, dear Jesus, to try to be true, 
And to do what our Saviour would like us to do. 


That is one way of knowing what is right 
to learn what he said. We cannot mistake 
when we follow his saying. What a noble, 
happy company of youth you children 
would be if you always tried to do what 
the wise and kind Master of men com- 
mands! (The text is one of the last things 
Jesus said, and John wrote it down for 
us.) 

4. Do something for somebody else. A boy 
or girl—or even a man—may do things that 
are right, may be industrious, truthful and 
honest, and yet have a very weak, poor 
character. Why? Because it is all for 
self. I pity a wholly selfish boy or girl, 
only caring to be happy themselves, never 
caring a bit about anybody else. That is 
not the way to live. Make some one else 
happy. Don’t be so anxious to have the 
biggest piece of pie, the best seat, the first 
chance in the game, that you forget the 
happiness of others. How about the little 
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thing you can do for father or mother that 
will give them comfort and help—filling the 
wood box or coal hod, clearing off the 
table? How about some other boy or girl 
who has not the privileges you have? A 
kind word spoken, a paper sent, a book 
lent, a lift or a gift of some kind, will be 
a greater joy to them than you can think, 
You know what the * Two Little Pilgrims,”’ 
in Mrs. Burnett’s book, said: ‘‘ Everybody 
has something they can give to somebody 
else.”” (Would the ‘‘rule’’ that Jesus 
gave about others be a good text for this 
part?) 

5. Do in his name. What does that 
mean? It means that you will need help 
to do right. You cannot succeed alone. 
Paul found that out, See what he said in 
Rom, 7: 21. Jesus knew how it would be. 
Can you find where he said, ‘‘ Without me 
ye can do nothing?’’ Boys and girls, that 
is the greatest and best thing I can tell you, 
that this wonderful Saviour who lived on 
the earth and loved his disciples still lives 
and still loves and will still give us help to 
do what he commands us to do, It means 
that it is easier to do right things when we 
remember that he wishes us to do it. I 
look up on my wa!l and see the portraits of 
my dear father and mother. I think I 
would do almost anything if I knew that it 
would please them to: have me do it. We 
know that it pleases our Father in heaven 
and Jesus Christ, our Master, if we do 
what we do because we love God, because 
Jesus commanded us. If we are kind to 
others, if we help Pomiuk, ‘tone of the 
least of his brethren,’’ we do it ‘“‘in bis 
name,’’ and he will give us joy and help to 
do more and better. Paul had a motto 
which is just right for us, for it showed 
how he was able todo so much. Yvu will 
have a Happy New Year, all the way 
through, if you remember these things—and 
do’ them. 





NEW YEAR'S MORNING. 


Only a night from old to new! 
Only a night and so much wrought! 
The Old Year’s heart all weary grew, 
But said: ‘‘ The New Year rest has brought.” 
The Old Year’s heart its hopes laid dewn 
As in a grave, but trusting said, 
‘* The blossoms of the New Year’s crown 
Bloom from the ashes of the dead.” 
The Old Year’s heart was full of greed ; 
With selfishness it longed and ached, 
And cried: ‘I have not half I need, 
My thirst is bitter and unslaked. 
But to the New Year’s generous hand 
Al) gifts in plenty shall return; 
True loving it shall understand ; 
By all my failures it shall learn. 
I have been reckless; it shall be 
Quiet and calm and pure of life. 
I was a slave; it shall go free 
And find sweet peace where I leave strife.” 
Only a night from old to new! 
Never a night such changes brought. 
The Old Year had its work to do; 
No New Year miracles are wrought. 


Always a night from old to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is New Year’s morn come true 
Morn of a festival to keep. 
All nights are sacred nights to make 
Confession and resolve and prayer; 
All days are sacred days to wake 
New gladness in the sunny air. 
Only a night from old to new ; 
Oaly a sleep from night to morn. 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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Closet and Altar 


Trouble and perplexity drive us to prayer, 
and prayer driveth away trouble and per- 
plexity. 





And now what greeting shall our mew year 
give? 

Shall he be lavish of good promises 

And spend his living all on them? Or shall 

He quietly begin redeeming some 

The old year made? 





The festival (of Christmas) is over and 
yet its spirit is still all about us and its 
meanings are perhaps growing clearer to us. 
It is somewhat as when after the first -ex- 
citement of a friend’s arrival is over we sit 
down and calmly think of what his coming 
means and of what difference it will make 
in our life. The joy of his welcome is still 
there but its tumult has grown still. So 
the birth of Christ is not simply a brilliant 
and beautiful point in history. It is the 
beginning of a new order in the human 
story; and to any man who makes it his 
great event, it is the opening of a new vol- 
ume of existence with new and infinitely 
deeper, clearer meanings.— Phillips Brooks. 





We are like to him with whom there is 
no past or future, with whom a day is as a 
thousand years and a thousand years as one 
day, when we do our work in the great 
present, leaving both past and. future to 
him to whom they are ever present, and 
fearing nothing beqause he is in our future 
as much as he is in our past, as much as, 
and far more than, we can feel him to be in 
our present.— George Macdonald. 





We pause beside this door; 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 


The footsteps of a Child 
Sound close beside us. Listen, he will speak! 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has he trod the world’s press undefiled. 
‘* Enter through me,”’ he saith, ‘‘ nor wander 
more, 


For lo! I am the Door.” 
—Lucy Lercom. 





Whatever changes the years bring to us, 
we must ever keep our eyes on the living 
Christ. He will always be all we need. 
There will never be an experience through 
which he cannot safely take us. We are 
leaving the old year behind, but we are 
not leaving Christ in the dead year. We 
need not be afraid therefore to go forward, 
if we go with him.—J. R. Miller. 





If we are God’s children we need not fear 
the developments of his providence.— Rich- 
ard Newton, D. D. 


Wie beseech thee, © Lord God, by the 
patience wbicb thou bast manifested, by 
the gentleness whicb we bave proved, 
by the grace which is revealed of thee, 
and by all that is of goodness in thyself, 
we beseech of thee take charge of us 
for tbe peat upon which we bave now 
entered. We are strangers to it; we do 
not know one single patb; we are pil= 
gtims and wander up and down in our 
several ways. Thou only seest the end 
from tbe beginning. Tbou alone art 
pertectly wise and all things are in tby 
band for merciful administration. Give 
us gtace that we may apply our bearts 
unto wisdom; and, as our time is pass= 
ing away, belp us to make tbe best use 
of it so that whatever our bands find 
to 30 we may do {ft witb our migbt and 
do all to the glory of God. Amen. 
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“Chev” was Julia Ward Howe’s pet name 
for her father, an abbreviation of chevalier, 
for he was always to her the ‘‘ knight without 
reproach or fear.” 

Lady Henry Somerset’s house at Reigate 
has a gymnasium fitted up with appliances 
for every kind of practice, and under the lead 
of an experienced teacher both she and Miss 
Willard accomplish wonderful feats in physi- 
cal exercise. 

Although the late Professor Boyesen was 
an assiduous student of English for some 
time before he began to write in it for publi- 
cation, he never felt that he had really mas- 
tered his adopted tongue until he began to 
dream in English. ‘ Then,” said he, “I knew 
I had conquered the language.”’ 

While at Oberlin College Lucy Stone was 
subject to severe sick headaches on Sunday 
afternoons caused by keeping her bonnet on 
during the long Sunday morning services of 
those days. She finally took it off and was 
brought before the Ladies Board for an action 
so contrary to custom. When told that St. 
Paul said that it was a shame for a woman to 
appear in church with her head uncovered, 
she replied, ‘‘ Then on the Day of Judgment 
how shall I account to God for my wasted 
Sunday afternoons?” 

In her religious views, as well as in many 
other respects, Ian Maclaren’s mother had a 
marked personality. She was not, like her 
husband, an evangelical, but leaned rather 
to the highest type of moderatism, as it is 
called in Scotland, or what would in England 
be termed Broad Church. Just before her 
death, when her minister asked her whether 
she was firm in the faith, she replied that she 
believed that Jesus Christ was the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world, and that if she 
had not believed it long before she would 
think it a mean thing to begin believing it 
now. 

The Bookman is responsible for the surpris- 
ing revelation that the drawing by Mr. Du 
Maurier, which has been the most widely cir- 
culated among millions of people, is the only 
one that does not bear his name. This draw- 
ing is the picture of the bubbling spring 
which figures in the label of every bottle of 
Apollinaris water. When the mineral water 
was first put upon the market, the principal 
stockholder of the Apollinaris Company, Mr. 
Smith, was in doubt as to a design fer the 
label and Mr. Du Maurier, who was an old 
and intimate friend, volunteered to draw 
something, with the well-known result. 


The author of The Manxman attributes his 
success in part to the fact that he has always 
heen a great reader of the Bible. Mr. Caine 
is reported as saying that ‘‘I know my Bible 
as few literary men know it. There is no 
book in the world like it, and the finest nov- 
els ever written fall far short in interest of 
the stories it tells. Whatever strong situa- 
tions I have in my books are not of my crea- 
tion, but are taken from the Bible. The 
Deemster is the story of the prodigal son- 
The Bondman is the story of Esau and Jacob. 
The Manxman is the story of David and 
Uriah. My new book also comes out of the 
Bible from a perfectly startling source.” 


The dowager empress of Russia is said to 
be at last losing the set, stricken expression 
she has worn since the czar’s death. An eye 
witness describes the touching pathos of that 
death scene. During the last twenty-four 
hours the empress left her husband’s side 
but once. The czar, who had seemed uncon- 
scious for hours, immediately missed her and 
asked for her, keeping his eyes piteously 
turned towards the door until her return, 
when a look of relief and peace came to his 
face. When the end came he died in her 
arms, and for three-quarters of an hour after- 
wards they remained in the same position, 
her face looking almost as deathly white as 
his own. 
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Maarten Maartens, the well-known Dutch 
novelist, has been spending a fortnight in 
London, and the English correspondent of the 
New York Tribune describes him as a tall, 
handsome man of thirty-seven, with a fine 
figure, a courtly manner and a distinguished 
air. He lives mainly in the south of Europe, 
but his summer home is the Chateau de 
Zuylestein, near Leersum, Holland, where he 
leads the ordinary life of a country gentle- 
man. His works, which are written in Eng- 
lish, could have been composed with equal 
facility in Dutch, German or French. He is 
said to speak English without the faintest 
suggestion of foreign accent. Mr. Maartens 
describes Thackeray as ‘‘the supreme lord 
and king of novelists.”” His favorites among 
American authors are Hawthorne and Poe. 
Of The Scarlet Letter he speaks almost rev- 
erently as a supreme work of literary art. 





MORE BOOKS ON ART. 


In reply to a correspondent who read with 
deep interest Miss Hurll’s article in our issue 
of Dec. 5, on What to Read on Art, the author 
recommends these works in other depart- 
ments of art than painting: 

In sculpture, Mrs. Lucy Mitchell’s History 
of Ancient Sculpture, Charles C. Perkins’s 
Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture. 
Also an excellent small hand-book is George 
Redford’s Manual. 

In architecture, Fergusson’s History of Ar- 
chitecture, Rosengarten’s Architectural Styles 
and Moore’s Gothic Architecture. For more 
general and popular puzposes, Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s English Cathedrals is a most delight- 
ful book. 

In Christian archeology, we have, as ex- 
haustive treatises on the subject, the old 
standard French work, D’Agincourt’s His- 
toire de l’Art par les Monumens, and a splen- 
did modern Italian work, Garrucci’s Storia 
dell’ Arte Cristiana. Smaller books more 
accessible to the general reader are the Roma 
Sotteranea of Northeote and Brownlow, 
Charles I. Hemans’s Ancient Christianity and 
Sacred Art, Didron’s Iconography. These 
books are somewhat dry reading, but the sub- 
ject itself is of fascinating interest. 





FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

As the old year draws to its close, sugges- 
tions for a devotional reading for the last 
Sunday in December may be helpful to those 
who would iook backward with serious re- 
flection and grateful acknowledgment and 
forward with trust andaspiration. Wether: - 
foré give the following outline of poems and 
sermons on 


Psalm 90. 

Retrospect, £dward R. Sill. 

The Old Year’s Blessing, Adelaide A, Proctor. 

The Chambered _— Holmes. 

pecreaeses, Phoebe Cary. 

The Triune Presence, F. R. Havergal. 

My Soul and I, Whittier. 

A Psalm fer New Year’s Eve, D. M. Craik. 

New Year’s Morning, Helen Hunt. 

The Irreparable Past, sermon by F. W. Robertson. 

The Great Expectation, An Old Year Sermon by | 
Phillips Brooks, (Series IV.) 


THE OLOSING YEAR. 
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EX-GOVERNOR RUSSELL EXALTS 
THE PUBLIO SOHOOLS. 


In a speech at Worcester recently Mr. 
Russell said: 


If a parent desires, as many parents do 
desire, that the education of his children in 
the school, as well as in the family and the 
church, should be religious, he clearly has 
the right under our constitution and Jaws 
to provide for such education and a right 
to be protected in so doing. He has no 
right, however, to ask the State to furnish 
such education, nor under our constitution 
has the State any right to provide money 
for such a purpose. Nor can it exempt 
such parents from full taxation and obliga- 
tion to support the public schools, for the 
simple reason that such schools are a pub- 
lic necessity to the State and its people, of 
which all may, many must, and most will 
avail themselves. 

Any denomination may, as all do, organ- 
ize distinct schools, from the kindergarten 
and the primary to the college and the uni- 
versity, where it can obtain what the State 
requires, and have the State protect these 
institutions, founded and supported by pri 
vate taxation. But this should no more ex- 
empt their supporters from taxation for 
public schools than for private ways and 
parks or employment of private police or 
exemption from taxation for public high- 
ways and parks or public protection. 

The public schools are the public high- 
ways of learning in a republic, If some 
prefer private ways, however much the 
State may question their judgment, so long 
as they are kept in good condition and at 
private expense, she may call them private 
ways, but has no right to declare for dan 
gerous passing. 

oe 


Those who would do good must not forget 
the young. Under sunny faces there are often 
sad hearts, and even the outside trifling of the 
gay and mirthful may hide an inward longing 
for the great salvation.— H. L. Hastings. 








If you paid ten dollars 
a pound, we could not, nor 
could any one, make a bet- 
ter baking powder than 
Cleveland’s. 

The materials used are 
the best that money can 
buy. Each ingredient is 
tested, and if not up to the 
highest standard, it is re- 
jected. 

It is the most expensive 
baking powder to make, 
though it costs you no more 


than inferior brands. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 
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@ many misleading 


facturers of pure 
4 Chocolates on this 


WALTER BAKER 


- Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 


of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


and unscrupulous imitations 
Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 
continent. No chemicals are 


} used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


& CO., Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The Conversation Corner. 





F course you all read the answers to 
O the puzzle about the “ Two Little 
Pilgrims,’’ in last week’s Corner. 
Didn't it seem a clear case and thoroughly 
settled by the unanimous verdict of our 
jury of twelve boys and girls, especially 
when supported by the ‘‘charge’’ of an 
eminent literary woman as judge? One 
more letter has come to me this morning 
from a “‘shut-in’’: 


This A.M. mail brings The Congregationalist of 
Oct. 31, with the two children for us to decide 
about, I think the girl is the older, I can see no 
resemblance between them. P. N. 


But there is an old proverb which the 
high school members can translate—audi 
alteram partem. So if anybody has any- 
thing to say on the other side, let us hear. 

ALFRED, ME. 


The photographs in the Conversation Corner are 
of one little girl, she having had ber hair cut, She 
is, perhaps, some weeks older with the short hair. 
Her name is Margaret —or should be. Mrs. D. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think the photograph is of 
the same boy at different ages. As he is at three he 
has curls, and at five his hair is short. I hope my 
letter will be right. Your eonstant reader, 

HELEN F. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: 1 guess the Two Little 
Pilgrims are the same person. I think he is a boy 
about five years old and that his name is Harola,. 
This little boy has had his curls cut off and perhaps 
is in pants, I read the Corner every Sunday and 
like it very much, Lam eight years old. 

: ALICE B. 


THE TWO PILGRIMAGES TO THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Hopson, MIcH. 


The day before Harold was five years old, his 
mamma dressed him in his pretty kilt suit, brushed 
his long, sunny curls and took him to the photog- 
rapher’s. She said she must have one more picture 
of her little boy. The next morning when Harold 
woke up, he found on a chair by his bed the pretti- 
est little suit he had ever seen, knee pants and 
jacket of navy blue and a white blouse waist. When 
he was dressed in his new suit mamma took the 
scissors and cut off his curls and laid them away in 
a rosewood box. So they went again to the photog- 
rapher’s, for mamma said: “I want my big boy’s 
picture, too.”’ When the pictures came home, they 
were so pretty that mamma sent one to Mr, Martin 
and he put itin The Congregationalist, so that all 
the children who read the Corner could see it. 

MARIE R. 


WINCHESTER, MAss, 


Dear Mr. Martin: In the Oct. 31 Corner are two 
pictures which | wish to write about. I guess that 
they are the same boy and the pictures were taken 
the same day. The picture with the curls was 
taken first. Then the boy went to the barber’s and 
had his curls cut off and then had his picture taken 
again without the carls. Your true friend, 

ROBERT A, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: lam ten years old and [am in 
the sixth grade. I send this story on the pictures 
in the Corner: 


THE TWO PILGRIMAGES. 


When Gracie was seven years old her mamma was 
ill and went to Europe and Gracie was left with 
her grandma. Now grandma disliked Gracie’s curls 
and was bound to have them cut off. They first 
went to the photographer’s, where she sat still asa 
mouse, and the picture was the one on the left 
hand side. Then they went to the barber’s and, O 
how Gracie cried, but she was somewhat consoled 
by having her curls to keep. When her hair was 
cut off she exclaimed, ‘*Can’t I have my picture 
taken again?”’ A second pilgrimage to the photog- 
rapher’s produced the picture on the right hand 
side. When the pictures came, Gracie was sur- 
prised to see the t»o heads on one card. When 
people alluded to tue right hand one as that of a 





boy, she laughed very Bayly and said, ‘They look 
so much alike after all, | don’t see how they can 
make the mistake.” JEANETTE B. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am very much interested in 
the “Two Little Pilgrims.” I think this boy on 
the right is the same as the other, and now that he 
is four years old, his mamma had his curls cut off. 
I think his name ought to be Samuel, and perhaps 
he lives in your town. MARGARET H, 


EAsT ORANGE, N.J. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: The photograph in the 
Corner interested me so much that, first, I would 
like to be a Cornerer, and then to try and guess 
about the picture, 


THE TWO JOHNNIES, 


When Johnnie Day was five years old he said to 
his mother: “ lam too big to wear curls any more. 
All the boys in the street call after me,‘ Johnnie, 
get your hair cut.’ So won’t you please cut them 
off now?”’ His mother sighed and saw that John- 
nie was no oy oe a baby, 80 she replied, “ Well, 
then, we must have a photograph of little ‘ curly- 
headed Johnnie,’” So they went to the photogra- 
pher’s and then to the hair dresser’s, who snipped 
off the little golden curls, which his mother after- 
wards kept among her choicest treasures. John- 
nie’s mother was so surprised at the change in her 
boy, and said, “‘ Now we must have a picture of the 
‘new Johnnie,’”’ §8o after lunch he put on a clean 
white collar and went again to the photographer’s. 
Both curly-beaded Johnnie and Johnnie, the “little 
shaver,” were finished on the same card. The pic- 
ture was a delight to all his friends and one was 
sent to Mr. Martin to see if he could guess the joke 
that both Johnnies were the same boy. 

JESSIE A. 


DORCHESTER, MAss. 


Dear Mr, Martin: think this is two pictures of 
the same little boy, one of them being taken before 
his curls were cut off. I guess he is five years old 
and his name is Willie. I am six years old and I go 
to school and Iam in the second reader and I had 
my curlscut off last summer and it made me look 
like another girl. Iam glad papa takes The Con- 
gregationalist so 1 can read the letters about this 
picture, Your little friend, FRANCES B. 


Woonsooxket, R. I. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think the “Two Little Pil- 
grims”’ are two pictures of one boy. I think he is 
five years old and his name is Roy. He had his pic- 
ture taken with his curls and he looked too much 
like a girl. Then he had his curls cut off and his 
picture taken again. Now he looks like a boy. 
One of your many little friends, EstHER T. 


BRIDGEPORT, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think the picture of the two 
(?) little girls (?) is very pretty. I think the two 
faces belong to the same person and that it is a lit- 
tle boy about five years old, I guess his name may 
be Stanley, for he looks like a noble little fellow. 
M. B. 


You will be glad to know that the next 
letter is from the oldest of the ‘‘ Three Chil- 


dren in the Basket.’’ 
CLAYMONT, DEL. 
DEAR MR. MARiIN:... I THINK THE PICTURES 
ARE A BOY WITH HIS HAIR LONG THEN CUT OFF 
NAMED ROBERT. From GuLapys J. 


Boston. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Lam quite delighted to think 
that I may have guessed your secret about your Cor- 
ner photographs. The “girl” is no girl at all, is 
she? only the ** boy” before he had lost his curls. 
Those two noses belong on the same face, do they 
not? Mrs. HARRIETTE KNIGHT 8, 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The little boy whose picture 
was taken just before and just after his hair was 
cut is one of my friends. His pictures hang in my 
‘rogues’ gallery,” as Rev. Dr. D—— [of Detroit?— 
Mr. M.) calls it. At auy rate his children make a 
fine group there. I think you will succeed in mys- 
tifying the children, as I do many older ay who 

call on me. P. McK. 


Of course this lady is not a candidate for 
the prize, for she admits that she knew the 
answer to begin with. But I will give you 
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the letter from ‘‘ the boy on the right hand,” 
which I spoke of last week. 


(Dictated.) From Gordon P. Dear Mr. Martin 
I send my love to him. Dear Mr. Martin: I thank 
him for sending my picture to him. I guess papa 
would send his love to him, too, and M—. I’m 
learning how to write. Our kitty’s name is Cousu- 
ke-ka-bian. Constance and Esther send their love. 
I guess mamma would send her love too. And I 
guess everybody would send his love. 

You notice that he says nothing about the 
real question, but the little picture at the 
head of his letter is of a little boy and a 
little girl reading out of the same book—is 
that a hint that he and his sister are the 
ehildren in the photograph, or is it a blind? 
Well, here is a letter from his sister: 

Dear Mr. Martin: That picture in Congregation- 
alist that you thought was a boy and a girl, it was 
only my brother with his curls on, and then he 
had his curls cut off just as you see him in the pic- 
ture. His age is six years old. He is frolksome 
boy and he’s a good boy and his name is Gordon P. 

ESTHER P. 

That seems fairly decisive, but hear a 
letter from another sister still: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I live in —~. The picture 
which you put in The Congregationalist is guessed 
wrong. It really is my brother taken in two ways. 
One with his hair long and the other with his hair 
short. I will tell you his age, which is five then, 
but he is six now. As I tell you they are one boy. 
Of course they belong to each other. His name is 
Gordon P. This is every bit true. CoNsTANCE P, 

That is still stronger, but after all the 
conflict of opinions I decided yesterday to 
go to the town of —— myself and count 
that boy and see whether he was one or two. 
It is only eight miles out on the Lowell 
Railroad, but it was almost dark when I 
walked up the main street. I saw no one 
to inquire of but one little girl. I asked her 
if she knew where my friends Constance and 
Esther and Gordon P. lived. She looked 
up curiously at me and said, ‘Why, yes, 
they are my sister and brother!’ And 
then we introduced ourselves, and she was 
Constance! I cannot describe all my visit, 
but I learned very soon that ‘‘The Two 
Little Pilgrims’’ are one boy, but he is a 
very lively one. In about three minutes 
after I got into the parlor there was a pic- 
ture pasteboard procession of pilgrim ani- 
mals, marching two and two into the ark. 
Then I was presented with a handful of 
cracker imitations of the animals and the 
Noachian family, and I came near eating up 
Sarah Noah. 

Now as to the prize.—[No room for any 
prize this week; in fact, I have so much 
matter ahead that I do not think I can an- 
nounce it until next year.—D. F.] 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Corner Index. This index will enable read- 
ers to refer. readily to a few specially inter- 
esting topics in the Corner during the past 
year, and perhaps serve also as a hint of the 
way the Scrap-book index might be made 
for the coming year: 
ry me (boat), found, Sept. 5, 

“* America,’’ March 7, April 18, Dec. 5. 
Autograph cellections, May 2. 

Bird books, March 28. 

Bobolinks, June 6, July 11, Oct. 3. 
Bonnie-Joli, Jan, 24, June 20. 

Boston pilgrimage, March 7. 
Botanical garden, May 16. 

Cabinet, Corner, Jan, 17, 31. 

Cats, hospital, April 11; stories, June 20, Oct. 24, 
Chain-letter scheme, Feb. 28, April 26. 
Christian Endeavor meeting, Aug. 1. 
Coins, Feb. 7, Nov. 21. 

Cradle-roll society, May 16. 

D. F.’s home, Sept. 5, 26. 

Delano, Capt. M., Sept. 5, 12, Oct, 17. 
Elephant, prize, Dec. 12. 

Flag, American, Feb. 28, July 4. 
Hornets, Nov. 21. 

Hospital for children, Feb. 14, Oct. 31. 
Japanese orphans, Feb. 14, April 18, July 25, Nov. 14. 
Kitty Clover, Jan. 31, March 14. 
Lexington, March 7. 

Lineoln, Abraham, Dec, 12. 

Newport, visited, Aug. 15. 

Old @aken Bucket, Aug. 29, 
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Pan, picture and letter, Jan. 31, 

Pilgrim places, Aug. 22, Sept. 12. 

Pomiuk, story of, Nov. 28. 

Sand, March 21, Oct. 10. 

Scrap- book, Corner, Dec. 5, 12. 

Stamps, March 21, July 4, Aug. 8, Oct. 31. 

Three Children in a Basket, April 11, May 23, 30, 


uly 18. 
Tarkis Twins, April 4, June 13, Nov. 14. 
Two Little Pilgrims, Oct. 31, Dec. 19, 26. 
Vacation letters, Sept, 19, 26. 
Washington, hatchet, Feb. 21. 
Webster, Danie}, Sept. 12. 
Whip-poor-will, May 16, June 6. 

The Pope and His Visitor. The London Morn- 
ing Post has this pleasant story of the kindli- 
ness of Pope Leo to children. Could any of 
our American boys have got out of the diffi- 
culty better than this English boy did? 


It seems that not long ago an English lady, 
a Protestant, with her little son, eleven 
years old, and her daughter, obtained an 
audience of the Pope through the good offices 
of Cardinal Rampolla, the papal secretary of 
state. The latter invited the boy to kiss the 
Pope’s slipper. ‘‘ We don’t kiss people’s feet 
in England,” said the little fellow, ‘ but he’s 
a nice old gentleman, and I’!l kiss his hand 
if he likes.” The Pope was delighted with 
the little fellow’s answer, and paid him sev- 
eral compliments in Italian. 


What the Children Say. The following inci- 
dent from the Nashville Visitor leads us to 
ask whether our “Two Little Pilgrims” 
traveled in the South before having his curls 
taken off: 


A gentleman who is fond of making friends 
with children attempted one day in a horse 
car to become acquainted with a child who 
sat next to him. The little one wore a crim- 
son plush coat and had long, yellow curls; 
so the gentleman began, with confidence: 
‘* How do you do, little girl?’ “I’m not a 
little girl,’’ was the shy reply. ‘‘O, aren’t 
you? Well, then, how do you do, little 
boy?” I’m not a little boy,’’ came the un- 
expected answer. ‘‘ Indeed! Who are you, 
then?” ‘I’m my papa’s little man,” said 
the small stranger, with much dignity. 


This ‘ true story” has just been given me 
for the Scrap-Book; possibly other children 
‘about these days’’ may feel like adopting 
the little girl’s revised version of her ‘‘ Sun- 
day school verse,” even if their bill of fare 
was not as extensive as the Buffalo boy’s 
printed last week: 


The little daughter of a prominent citizen 
not far from Boston, on coming home from 
Sunday school, complained that the children 
all laughed when she said her verse—she did 
not know why, for she said it as well as she 
could. She was asked by her mother to re- 
peat it again, and did so as follows: ‘‘ O @od, 
create in me a clean stomach,”’ L. H. M. 

i 


WEEK OF PRAYER TOPIOS. 

The value of the approaching annual Week 
of Prayer (Jan. 5-12) will depend in large 
measure upon timely preparation. To this 
end the subjects decided upon ought to be 
put as promptly and as generally as possible 
in the hands of the people. Our 1896 Hand- 
book contains both lists. Those used by the 
Evangelical Alliance can be had, with the 
sub-topics considerably amplified, at fifty 
cents per hundred from Room 511, United 
Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-second Street, New York. 

THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ LIST. 


Sunday, Jan. 5. Tue HOLY Spirit INCITING TO 
PRAYER, CONFESSION AND THANKSGIVING. Luke 
11: 13; Acts 8: 4-24; 1 Jobn 5: 14, 15. 

Monday. THE HOLY SPIRIT AS INTERPRETER IN 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 2 Pet. 1: 21; John 16: 7-14; 
2 John 1: 7-10; 1 Cor. 2; John 5: 39. 

Tuesday. THE HOLY SPIRIT AS GUIDE AND 
HELPER IN THE SCHOOL AND IN THE HOME. Prov. 
8; Acts 2: 14-21, 37-42, 

Wednesday. THE HOLY SPIRIT REVEALING A 
SAVIOUR TO THE WORLD. Acts 4: 23-31; John 14; 
25-31; John 15: 26, 27; 1 John 5: 1-12; Luke 10: 21-24; 
Rev. 22: 17. 

Thursday. THE BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT AFFORD- 
ING AN EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE. Acts 1: 1-14; 
Luke 24: 44-49; Acts 2: 1-4; Acts 5: 32. 

Friday, THe HOLY SpIRir ENTREATING FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF THE KINGDOM. 1 Cor. 12; Acts 1:8; 
Matt. 28: 19, 20; Rev. 2: 7. 

Saturday. HE SPIRIT OF GOD PERVADING 
BUSINESS, SOCIETY AND THE NATION. Acts. 4: 1-12; 
Eph. 5: 15-21; Jude 17-25. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE LIST, 


Monday. HUMILIATION AND THANKSGIVING, 
Tuesday, THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Wednesday. NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 
Thursday. FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Friday. HOME MIssions. 

Saturday. FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jan. 5-11. Prayer—How to Use It 
and Enjoy It. Luke 18: 1-14. 

The phrasing of our subject is a happy one, 
because it leads us at once to thinking of 
prayer in a practical way. We are perhaps 
inclined to theorize too much about prayer 
and its answer, but the Bible gives us no defi- 
nition, and all definitions from human sources 
even though they be as good as that of James 
Montgomery: “‘ Prayer is the soul’s sincere de- 
sire, uttered or unexpressed,” or that of Phil- 
lips Brooks: “‘ Prayer is not the conquering of 
God’s reluctance, but the taking hold of God’s 
willingness,’’ fail to exhaust entirely the 
meaning of prayer, just as every theory of the 
atonement is lacking in completeness and sat- 
isfactoriness. ‘I would rather feel faith than 
define it,” said Thomas a Kempis, and in like 
manner it is far better to be able to pray than 
to understand the philosophy of the matter. 
When the disciples came to our Lord with the 
request, “‘ Teach us to pray,’’ they were anx- 
ious to possess themselves of a force that 
should be. of immediate value to them in their 
daily life. 

With all the examples, then, of praying 
men and women in the Scriptures, with the 
promises which shine out on almost every 
page, with our own sense of need driving us 
on, the question of chief concern is, how may 
we take this power, which has already wrought 
so much in the world and made mighty char- 
acters out of weak, struggling creatures of 
the flesh, and use it to the utmost, and in the 
use of it find increasing delight. 

Three specific suggestions may be in place: 
First, we need to pray regularly. Intermit- 
tent prayer is as disastrous to our spiritual 
welfare as irregularity in taking our meals. 
A given time and a given place are powerful 
aids in effective praying. Again, we need to 
pray concretely. Thatis, to avoid those glib 
and smooth phrases that spring so easily to 
our lips and which may mean very little. If 
there is any time when a man should be frank 
and open it should be when he bows in the 
presence of his God. Better the direct and 
specific language of illiterate souls than the 
vague and formal, though finished utterance, 
of persons who never come to close quarters 
with the Almighty. 

The third suggestion is that we pray per- 
sistently. And here the parable referred to 
above sheds its powerful illumination on the 
subject. ‘‘Men ought always to pray,” said 
Jesus Christ, and his “ ought ”’ puts an end to 
all argument. Even though sometimes our 
prayers seem to vanish into thin air, and 
though we rise from our knees with a sense 
of dissatisfaction with our petitions, even 
though the answers seem never to come, yet 
we are to pray on, simply because Christ com- 
mands it, simply because our spiritual life 
will languish without it, simply because the 
very exercise of prayer brings its reward. I 
once heard Phillips Brooke tell a company of 
young men that it seemed an awful thing to 
him for people to go from sleep to action and 
from action back again to sleep without first 
falling on their knees and thanking God for 
blessings received and seeking still greater 
gifts. Whatever progress we make in our 
Christian life during the new year will be 
due to our use of prayer a8 much as to any 
single means of growth. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 32: 7; 37:4; 50: 15; 55: 
17; Matt. 6:8; Mark 6: 22; Luke11: 13; John 
15:7; 1 John 3; 22. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dec. 29-Jan. 4, 1896. Stones of Remem- 
brance in the Christian Life. Josh. 4; Rev. 
2:17. 

What special deliverances in your experience? 
Special blessings? Special assurances of accept- 
ance with God? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR JAN. 5. Luke 1: 5-17. 


THE FORERUNNER OF OHRIST. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





The plan of the International Lessons for 
the next six months includes the entire gos- 
pel of Luke. While a few verses are chosen 
to be printed as presenting the most impor- 
tant points, the broad view of the topic for 
each lesson is given in the larger selection in- 
dicated for reading orstudy. The first lesson 
includes the whole of the first chapter, with 
special reference to the birth of John and the 
circumstances connected with it. 

The gospel of Luke presents the Christ as 
the friend of man, traces his genealogy back 
to the beginning of the race and unfolds his 
relations with mankind as the Redeemer of 
all men. 

Luke carries us farther baek into the dawn 
of Christianity than any of the other writers of 
the gospels. The civilized world now reckons 
time from the commencement of the era ush- 
ered in by the Christ. What were the first 
steps in it visible to human eyes? We look 
back across the centuries to the final promise 
of the last prophet of the old dispensation, 
“Unto you shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise.” After 400 years of silence, Luke 
points us to the first glimmer of “the Day- 
spring from on high.” What do we see? 

I. A hallowed home. It was then so little 
known that no one left a record by which we 
can tell where it was, but its place in history 
makes it rich in suggestions. 

1. It was a country home [vs. 5-7]. Though 
called a city of Judah, Luke gives the place 
no name, but locates it in “ the hill country.’ 
It was doubtless one of the villages, so many 
of which are to be seen on the summits of the 
rocky hills within sight of the Mount of 
Olives. Such bomes in any land are the 
springs of moral life for the nation. The 
country, far better than the city, furnishes 
an atmosphere suited to give strength, cour 
age and clear vision in the training of child- 
hood. There is an education which fits boys 
and girls to serve God and their fellowmen, 
in the grandeur of the hills, the companion- 
ship of fields and forests, the odors of spring 
mornings, the loneliness of summer nights 
under the stars sparkling through the trees, 
the stillness of the sharp, wintry air, the ab- 
sence of the multitude. The birthplace of 
great faith, the beginnings of the world’s for- 
ward movements may usually be traced back 
to country homes, 

2. It was a religious home. It was not easy 
in the days of Herod to maintain a devout 
family life. The government, by its system 
of collecting taxes and its petty oppressions, 
encouraged men to cheat and lie. The spirit 
of the times was unrighteous. The Pharisees 
were hypocrites. The priesthood was cor- 
rupt. Pablic worship, even where Zacharias 
officiated, was hollow and formal. 

But this old priest, with his wife, lived in 
godly simplicity. The commandments of 
God were their law and, tried by these, their 
neighbors found no occasion to reproach 
them. They observed with a constant sense 
of God’s presence the ordinances of the Jew- 
ish Church. If Zacharias and Elizabeth were 
living now, they would have family prayers, 
attend church regularly, teach in the Sunday 
school, minister to the poor and the sick and 
give liberally to support the gospel and extend 
itthroughout the world. That is the best kind 
of a family for a boy to grow up in to train 
him to do large service to his fellowmen. A 
long list of noble names could be made of 
those who have been born into the homes of 
country ministers like Zacharias. One of the 
rewards of the ministry is the inheritance 
which falls to the children of those who serve 
in it. 

3. It was a patriotic home. Zacharias and 
his wife were in the babit of praying for their 
country. Noman could utter such a prophecy 
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as came from the lips of this priest without 

frequent and beartfelt petitions that the 

whole people 

Should serve him without fear, 

In holiness and righteousness before him all our 
days. 

He had probably ceased to pray that children 

might be sent to his home, but he asked for 

and looked for the promised redemption for 

Israel. No homes can be pious in which love 

of country is not felt. 

Il. A heavenly messenger [vs. 8-13.] 

1. The angel of God came to Zacharias while 
he was about his business. It is an old les- 
son, but one that needs to be often repeated, 
that God calls his servants to larger service, 
not when they devote their lives to hunting 
for such a call, but while they are giving 
themselves faithfully to fulfill their present 
duty. Moses heard the voice from the bush 
while he was taking care of his flock. Sam- 
uel was called while he was serving in the 
temple. Saul found his kingdom while he 
was hunting for his father’s asses. David 
was called from the field to be anointed king. 
Peter and John were summoned from their 
fishing boat to become apostles. The surest 
way to make great discoveries of divine things 
and to get promotion is to give our attention 
earnestly to the duty which lies before us. 
Obedience to God brings new knowledge of 
him. 

2. The angel came while Zacharias and the 
people were praying. He stood in the temple 
officially burning the incense which was the 
symbol of prayer. They stood outside offer- 
ing their petitions. But both were together 
in an atmosphere of prayer. There, if any- 
where, a revelation might be looked for. 
There is peculiar power in united prayer. 

3. The appearance of the angel startled the 
petitioner. The sudden consciousness of 
God’s presence deepens in a godly man the 
sense of his unworthiness to be in that pres- 
ence. But God is always better to sincere 
worshipers than their fears. Zacharias had 
prayed for salvation for Israel, and Gabriel 
came in answer to tell him that the salvation 
he asked for should come through him, and 
that through his own home the deliverance of 
the world from sin was to be heralded. 

III. The coming herald [vs. 13-17]. 

1. The new era for mankind was to be an- 
nounced by one man. Not to a nation or an 
army, but to an individual, wasintrusted the 
message that the day of the deliverance for 
mankind had come. Great responsibilities 
are laid on single souls. The beginning of 
Christianity was first to be proclaimed by one 
preacher, and his coming, though foretold for 
centuries, was in answer to the prayer of one 
righteous man. 

2. The herald of Christ was to bring joy and 
gladness to many. His own life was to be 
one of severe self-denial and to end in prison 
by the sword of an executioner, But he was 
to make his parents happy and to awaken in 
multitudes gratitude for his birth. The rich- 
est life, and perhaps the happiest also, is the 
one which brings most good to others. Tried 
by this standard the missionary who goes into 
the hardest field may be most to be envied. 

3. The herald of Christ was to be pure in 
body and spirit and filled with the Holy 
Ghost. His passions were not to be kindled 
by any physical stimulant, but his intellectual 
and spiritual nature was to be roused and sus- 
tained by the full indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. Every Christian is sent to be a herald 
of Christ and the signs of his commission are 
the self-control and divine inspiration which 
make him heroic in God’s sight. 

4. The herald of Christ was to make ready 
the people for Christ’s coming. He would 
turn the thoughts of many toward Jehovah. 
He would persuade those disobedient to God 
that justice is wisdom, and that to walk in 
wisdom is the only true manliness. John’s 
work was to fit his peculiar time, but its char- 
acter and spirit belong to a!1 true workers for 
God. 
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Arousing the consciences of men to just 
dealing, home affections, true worship, inter- 
est in the highest welfare of men is making 
ready for the Lord a people prepared for him. 
Such a work must precede Christ’s second 
coming. Earnest prayer for it will not be un- 
heard. No father knows but that his own 
son, in answer to his prayer for that coming, 
may be divinely chosen to usher in the glad 
day when the kingdom of God is to be per- 
fected and Christ is to reign king of nations 
as he is king of saints. Let every Christian 
stand in his place and faithfully work, pray- 
ing and watching for divine disclosures as to 
what his part is to be in that glorious final 
triumph. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
PASSING THROUGH THE FURNACE. 

The thrilling, painfully pathetic letters 
from our missionaries in Turkey bring only 
too vivid and ghastly pictures of the destitu- 
tion, desolation and danger which reign su- 
preme in and around Harpoot; but at the 
same time they reveal to us in a new light 
these men and women, some of them aged 
and feeble, who are enduring misfortune and 
peril, suspense and exposure with sublime 
courage and unfaltering faith. A perusal of 
their letters must inspire a reverent admira- 
tion for these modern martyrs and quicken a 
stronger personal faith in God and in the ulti- 
mate triumph of his kingdom. 

When letters from Harpoot, dated Nov. 13, 
were written our missionaries and their fam- 
ilies, together with about 300 other men, 
women and children who had taken refuge 
with them, were crowded into the main col- 
lege building, all their residences having 
been sacked or burned. One correspondent 
writes: ‘‘Our houses were emptied in a won- 
derfully short time, because the plundering 
was done more by the people in the city than 
by the Koords. They carried off almost 
everything and many things they could not 
transport they broke and destroyed. Only 
two houses, the college and varj and the boys’ 
dormitory remain. Of the rest of the field 
I can only say that from Diarbekir to Malatia, 
Arabkir, Peri is one complete desolation.” Of 
himself the writer says: ‘‘ Of course I have had 
to bear great responsibilities because from the 
first I have had to stand between the Chris- 
tians and Turks. It has been no easy affair 
but the Lord gives us strength day by day. 
As I have been prominent I have drawn hos- 
tility to myself and hear that special threats 
have been made, but as long as the Lord has 
work for me he will spare my life.” 

One of our brave women workers, referring 
to the terrible experiences through which 
they had undergone, writes: ‘‘We passed 
through death over and over again and death 
looked sweet. Our invalids came through 
wonderfully. Our girls were scattered in the 
excitement and some of them had trying ex- 
periences, but every one was returned to us 
in safety before morning. Some of our day 
pupils are missing. One of the Malatia boys 
was killed but he was not with us. We have 
no bedding, no clothes except that a few of us 
have one change, but God will care for us. 
The weather is remarkably mild still. We 
thank him for that. We have a great work to 
comfort and care for this poor, crushed peo- 
ple.” Concerning relief work another letter 
contains these words: ‘‘ Here is a call for 
Christian charity such as the world has sel- 
dom seen. Other parts of the country are 
probably in the same condition. Here is the 
winter before us. God help these poor people 
who have not denied their faith. Spread the 
tidings far and wide.” 

We see something of the lofty spiritin which 
another heroic woman is accepting her lot in 
this extract from her letter: ‘*God has the 
money and wisdom to manage these affairs. 
We have had miraculous escapes straight 
from his hand. We can say the Lord’s 
Prayer all through and pray for all more ear- 
nestly than ever and, like the apostles, have 
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all things in common. I am glad to stop 
teaching history and make history, if it leads 
to the glory of God. My heart bleeds for the 
terror-stricken people whose trust is not so 
strong as ours, and for the way in which 
many have gone home. The Bible never was 
Bo precious. We have Phil. 4: 19 as our bank 
note.”’ An aged saint adds, as his message: 
“For Christ’s honor keep up the work in 
Harpoot by prayers more earnest and by 
generous contributions.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Departure of Khama. The mission of the Af- 
rican chiefs, Khama, Bathoen and Sebele, who, 
it will be remembered, visited England to 
petition the queen to continue the British 
proteetorate in Bechuanaland and secure to 
thém their right to the land, their right to ex- 
clude intoxicating liquors and their right to 
administer justice among their own people, 
has been eminently successful and they have 
thrned their faces homeward again. Not only 
has the colonial secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, 
arranged a just settlement and treated them 
with exceeding kindness, but the queen her- 
self received them graciously, listened sympa- 
thetically to their appeals and presented each 
chief with a Bechuana New Testament, a pic- 
tire of herself and an Indian shawl. This 
visit to the queen made a great impression on 
the three Africans. In speaking of the mat- 
ter Khama said: ‘‘ Amongst our people there 
was a dispute. Some said there was no such 
person as the queen; others said there was. 
Now we rejoice because we know she lives 
ahd we shall be able to tell our people how 
kindly she received us.” 

A farewell meeting in honor of the chiefs 

as held in London under the auspices of 
the London Missionary Society, among the 
speakers being Lady Henry Somerset, who ex- 
pressed the sympathy of British temperance 
workers and pleaded earnestly for the social 
elevation of women, black and white. When 
their turn came to speak the Africans ex- 
pressed much gratitude for the cordial treat- 
ment they have received from the English 
people everywhere, and emphasized the ap- 
péal, already made in writing, to those who 
have sent them the gospel to help them 
further by providing more fully for the edu- 
cation of their people. What is most needed 
is an industrial and boarding school at some 
central point within the territory reserved 
for the three tribes for the more promising 
and enterprising of the pupils from the pres- 
ent station schools. The L. M.S. hopes to be 
able to establish such an institution in the 
near future, provided funds are forthcoming. 
Of the three chiefs Sebele alone is not a pro- 
fessed Christian, although his wife and son 
are believers, and just before he left England 
he avowed his intention to take a decided 
stand for Christianity on his return to South 
Africa. It is significant that all three men 
are overflowing with gratitude and affection 
toward the missionaries. 


Presbyterians and Polygamy. The breadth of 
the church’s work and the complexity of the 
problems involved in it had a curious illus- 
tration in the reeent action of a Presbyterian 
synod. A memorial from the Synod of India 
came before the last General Assembly ask- 
ing for instructions in regard to the baptism 
of polygamous converts. The assembly failed 
to take decisive action, although the matter 
was fully debated, and it went over to the 
next assemby in charge of a special commit- 
tee. In itself it is not an easy question. On 
one side is the overwhelming sentiment of 
the church in favor of monogamy, offset by 
the admitted hardship of breaking up long 
established ties, which are perfectly legal and 
moral according to the custom of the country 
where the converts live, and the actual eru- 
elty to the discarded wife, who must in many 
eases not only be disgraced but also left 
homeless. In view of this difficulty, it is the 
opinion of many that such relations should 
be allowed to continue as exceptions, while 
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of course all are agreed that new polygamous 
marriages should be sternly forbidden. To 
most of us this may seem wholly a question 
of foreign missions, of India, or Africa, or 
the islands of the sea; but the Synod of Utah 
finds that it is a very lively and pressing 
question of home missions affecting them at 
once in their own churches. Therefore they 
ask the General Assembly to answer the me- 
morial to the effect “that it would be con- 
trary to Christian morality and plain Bible 
teaching to receive into the Presbyterian 
Church by baptism any converts living in 
polygamy until they are ready to forsake 
that most demoralizing sin,” adding that 
“any tolerance of this sin would be detri- 
mental to our work in this synod.” And this 
is likely to have great weight in the decision 
of the question. 


PEN AND SCISSORS. 


It is reported that Henry M. Stanley, the fa- 
mous explorer, has accepted the appointment 
of associated editor of Bishop William Tay- 
lor’s monthly publication, Illustrated Africa. 

Last February a special appeal was made 
among allthe A. M. A. missions for help in 
view of the increasing dev»t. The Pilgrim 
Church at Santee, Neb., composed largely of 
Christian Indians, responded generously. 
Pledges as well as ready cash were forthcom- 
ing, one faithful Indian promising to give five 
dollars. A teacher in writing about him re- 
cently says he is very poor and has many uses 
for the little money he can earn, nevertheless 
he has just sent in two dollars on this pledge, 
a large sum in view of the great personal sac- 
rifice involved. 

Nor are converts in the foreign field want- 
ing in generosity. Christians at home should 
be put to shame by the self-sacrifice and ag- 
gressiveness manifested by men who only a 
few years ago were unevangelized and unciy- 
ilized. In Uganda there are 300 native evan- 
gelists who receive no salary, but go from vil- 
lage to village preaching the gospel. Wa- 
ganda men put aside half their earnings for 
evangelistic work, and similar generosity 
marks the converts of Polynesia. 





FROM SAN FRANOISOO AND VIOINITY. 


The Young Women’s Branch of the W. B. 
P. is ten years old. Thirty-four different mis- 
sionaries have addressed the young ladies, 
and a reception has been recently tendered 
Dr. Pauline Root, The missionary library 
was planned early in 1894, and the library 
committee furnishes study plans for auxilia- 
ries, loaning books and maps. Last year the 
branch received $300 from collections for the 
Morning Star, exceeding the pledge to the 
Woman’s Board. The president meets with 
the executive committee of the W. B. P. 
every month. 

The future of Park Church in this city is a 
matter of especial concern. Though seven 
years have been given to its work, no edifice 
has yet been erected, the money never seem- 
ing to be ready for so costly an enterprise. 
Recently taking on new life with the coming 
of Rev. J. A. Cruzan, it was expecting larger 
things when the purchase of a neighboring 
lot by a down-town Presbyterian church gave 
another aspect to affairs. Somewhat ag- 
grieved thereby, bat fully persuaded that any 
protest would be in vain, the church called a 
council to advise as to the wise course to pur- 
sue. The members were quite unanimous 
that the little flock should continue. A com- 
mittee is seeking to arouse interest throughout 
the fellowship of churches within the metrop- 
olis, and if persistency of purpose and wisdom 
in planning will avail Park Church will 
at no distant future find a lot provided, 
whereon, with the $2,500 already subscribed 
among its members, it can erect such a chapel 
as the promising work requires. 

A worthy institution is our Children’s Hos- 
pital. Sad as is the sight of so great a num- 
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ber of little ones thus afflicted, some of them 
for life, the bright side is found in the provi- 
sion thus made by the generosity of noble- 
hearted men and women. To the boys and 
girls brought hither from various parts of the 
State trained nurses minister and skillful phy- 
sicians give faithful attendance. Recently the 
good work has been aided by the finest con- 
cert of theseason. A thousand voices formed 
the chorus and orchestral music afforded pleas- 
ing variety, while a soloist from Europe gave 
peculiar charm to the interesting program. 
Both city and country gathered in attend- 
ance, and the proceeds will, we trust, reveal 
a handsome sum for the continuance of com- 
forts to the sufferers. 

A serious loss to our Y. M. ©. A. is occa- 
sioned by the death of George W. Gibbs, a 
leading iron merchant of New England stock. 
He came hither in early days, and after slight 
experience in mining he established himself 
in business, the outcome of which has been 
the amassing of great wealth. Believing that 
a man’s charities should be in life rather than 
in death, he showed his faith by his works in 
large benefactions. Senior warden of Grace 
Church, he more than once paid himself its 
entire debt, while various denominational in- 
terests were strengthened by his munificent 
gifts. Deeply interested in the work for 
young men, he served as president for sev- 
eral years. He was the largest donor to the 
new building, $40,000 being his subscription. 
But while such as he and our lamented Dea- 
con Rankin pass up higher, our comfort is not 
only in their usefulness while here and ex- 
alted service above, but that younger men 
are rising to take their places with minds as 
keen, hearts as large and consecration as 
great. 

The missionary ship, Robert W. Logan, is 
plowing the waters. After a satisfactory trip, 
conducted by Lieut. W. E. Gunn with a se- 
lect crew of naval reserves, the craft was 
accepted and made ready for her long voyage. 
Captain Bray, so many years on The Morning 
Star, was given command, necessary supplies 
were boarded, mail and freight for the faith- 
ful workers in the far-away islands of the sea 
were securely packed, a fareweil service was 
held and the little vessel started toward Ha- 
waii. It will go to Honolulu, thence to Micro- 
nesia. Great credit is due Mr. Knears, the 
builder, and especially the naval architect, 
Mr. Hugo Frear, son of Rev. Walter Frear, 
agent of the American Board for this coast. 

Shocking as it is sad is the revelation lately 
made of vice unmentionable within our bor- 
ders. Men of some means and standing are 
charged with maltreatment of little girls, 
some of them not yet in their teens. Imme- 
diately upon public proclamation of the same, 
outraged womanhood was aroused and Metro- 
politan Temple failed to hold all who were 
ready to express their indignation. Nor is 
this the end. Aside from prosecution in the 
courts, @ movement is on foot for creating a 
new Office, to be filled by Mrs. Rose French, a 
woman untiring in al] reform work. As in- 
spector of homes the police commissioners are 
ready to place at her disposal several of the 
best men on the force. While waiting for the 
board of supervisors to act, another popular 
meeting is called, where will be effected, it is 
hoped, the organization of The Women’s Fed- 
eretion for Public Good. 

An intéresting religious canvass has just 
been finished in Sacramento. Following the 
suggestion of Rev. Dr. Hoyt, the Ministerial 
Union enlisted the young people, sending 
them out by twos, no two being of the same 
denomination. Presenting a card of greeting 
and invitation, the callers seught information 
as to religious preferences and succeeded in 
securing answers to the number of 4,000. Of 
these, 200 fell to the lot of our church, giving 
to Ir. Hoyt and his co-workers several weeks’ 
arduous work in seeking out these newly dis- 
covered Congregationalists. Resulting from 
the above is a perceptible increase in attend- 
ance at the several churches, OccIDENT. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
A NEW COMMENTARY ON ROMANS, 


We are devoting what may seem a dispro- 
portionate amount of space to the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary as each succes- 
sive volume appears, but the three already 
published warrant the belief that for thor- 
ough scholarship and for fresh and full in- 
formation this series will easily surpass all 
other helps to the interpretation of the 
Scriptures. In spite of certain tendencies, 
from which we have expressed strong dis- 
sent, we deem it as needful for the studious 
pastor to possess himself of these volumes 
as to obtain the best dictionary ard ency- 
clopedia. 

There are two authors of this commen- 
tary on Romans: Prof. William Sanday and 
Rev. A. C. Headlam, both of Oxford. The 
relative proportion of merit and demerit to 
be assigned to each may be a fair problem 
for other higher critics; the editors them- 
selves assume joint responsibility for the 
whole. It is a pleasure to find that what 
we regard as defects pertain to minor mat- 
ters; these we may dispose of at once. 

With respect to mechanical appearance, 
the book stands midway between the faulti- 
ness of Driver’s Deuteronomy and the ex- 
cellence of Moore’s Judges. As to proof- 
reading, it is the least creditable of the 
three; there are aiso occasional slips in the 
matter of English style. Not to quote in 
extenso, we will remark, for the benefit of 
future editions, that corrections in one or 
the other of these points should be made 
at pages viii., xviii., 9, 13, 27, 39, 56, 129, 181, 
183, 189, 220, 204, 361, 387, 394, 431. 

We must be allowed to demur to the evi- 
dence adduced in the Introduction, connect- 
ing the apostle Peter with the church at 
Rome. It is far too vague to support the 
claim put forth. The discussion on pages 
122-24 of the question whether the society 
or the individual is the proper object of 
justification seems unsatisfactory; the an- 
swer given combines both views, but while 
the passages cited can all be explained from 
the starting point of the individual, they 
cannot be from that of the society. 

Leaving the mint, anise and cummin, we 
have nothing but heartiest praise for the 
weightier matters of the commentary. It 
is not only critical, but exegetical, exposi- 
tory, doctrinal, practical and eminently 
spiritual. The authors disclaim any dog- 
matic design, but there are many solid and 
valuable contributions to dogmatics, for ex- 
ample, pages 24-39. The lower criticism is 
never neglected; the fairness and self-re- 
straint with which its problems are worked 
out are exemplary, and pp. Ixvii.-lxx. and p. 
222 are good specimens. Many will be 
surprised, some agreeably so, to find that 
the authors, with full knowledge of Ezra 
Abbot’s monograph, still defend the appli- 
cation to Christ of the word ‘* God” in Rom. 
9:5. The genuineness of the closing pas- 
sages of the epistle is well maintained, the 
final benediction being shown to sum up in 
itself all the leading ideas in the body of 
the treatise. Respect for the positive con- 
clusions of the book is hightened by the 
frankness and modesty which leave debat- 
able matters still uncertain; thus we read 
(p. 269), ‘The difficulties of the ninth 
chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really 
understood it.’’ Those positive conclu- 


sions, however, are very numerous and 
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stoutly — gloriously —evangelical. ‘‘ Gos- 
pel’’ is the key word in the epistle, and so 
also in this commentary, which does not 
fail to speak with utmost reverence of the 
whole Word of God. 

St. Paul set himself to give the Roman 
Church of his best... .a body of teaching 
which eighteen centuries of Christian inter- 

reters have failed to exhaust. Its richness 
n this respect is due to the incomparable hold 
which it shows on the essential principles of 
Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like 
the Bible in general, it pierces through the 
conditions of a particular time and place to 
the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal, 

Discarding the view of Baur that chapters 
9-11 are the cardinal part of the epistle, 
and that of Matthew Arnold that the only 
passages of primary weight are in chapters 
6 and 8, the authors maintain that the 
fundamental sections are (1) 1: 16, 17, stat- 
ing the problem: How is man to become 
righteous in the sight of God? (2) 3: 21-26, 
giving the first answer: by redemptive acts 
of God; (3) 6: 1-14, the second answer: by 
the Christian’s ardent apprehension of these 
acts and of their author; (4) 8: 1-30, the 
third answer: by constant self-surrender to 
divine grace. Beside this main trend of 
argument, and of scarcely less interest, is 
the section embraced in chapters 9-11, the 
gospel in history, leading up to the con- 
clusion that God’s purpose is ever working 
upward through seeming severity to a 
beneficent consummation—the unity of all 
nations in Christ. 

The method of the book is somewhat 
original. The epistle is divided into sec- 
tions suggesting, but not corresponding to, 
those of the Revised Version. Within each 
section a brief analysis is followed by an 
extended paraphrase, giving the substance 
of the argument and fully explaining rec- 
ondite allusions; next come notes, whose 
greater or less connection with the course 
of thought is indicated by larger or sual'sr 
type; these are often followed by essays 
(mostly brief) on special points of interest, 
of which there are more than forty, treating 
such subjects as The Idea of Atonement, 
The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit, 
St. Paul’s Philosophy of History. 

It would have been a gain if the text it- 
self had been given, either in Greek or Eng- 
lish, especially as the paraphrase stops at 
chapter 11; perhaps the size of the volume 
prevented this, for, as it is, the amount of 
fine type is too great for comfortable read- 
ing. 

One more merit of the commentary is its 
historical point of view. This is one of the 
chief features that distinguish it from sim- 
ilar works a generation or more old. The 
Jewish and Christian literature from B.C. 
100 to A. D. 100 is laid under contribution, 
also archeological researches in Rome and 
whatever else may furnish illustrative ma- 
terial. 

We add a single sample of the exegetical 
matter which constitutes the bulk of the 
book [p. 183]: 

O wretched man that Iam! 

A heart-rending cry, from the depths of de- 
spair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly 
St. Paul’s own experience: as a Christian he 
seems above it, as a Pharisee below it—self- 
satisfaction was too ingrained in the Phari- 
saic temper, the performance of Pharisaic 
righteousness was too well within the com- 
pass of anaverage will. But St. Paul was not 
an ordinary Pharisee. He dealt too honestly 
with himself, so that sooner or later the self- 
satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give 
way, and his experience as a Christian would 
throw back a lurid light on those days “ of 
which he was now ashamed.” So that, what 


with his knowledge of himself, and what with 
his sympathetic penetration into the hearts of 
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others, he had doubtless materials enough for 
the picture which he has drawn here with 
such extraordinary power. He has sat for his 
own likeness, but there are ideal traits in the 
picture as well. 


[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


The Christian Literature Co. has pub- 
lished a volume which probably will have 
a large circulation among our Episcopal 
friends and which possesses considerable 
interest for Christians of other denomina- 
tions. Itis the work of Bishop W. S. Perry 
of Iowa, who is also the historiographer of 
the American episcopate, and it is called 
The Episcopate in America [$5.00]. It con- 
sists of short sketches, biographical and 
bibliographical, of the American bishops 
from the beginning, and there also is an 
introductory essay on the historic episco- 
pate as well as certain documental annals 
of the introduction of the Anglican line of 
succession into America. The special fea- 
ture of the book, however, is its portraits 
of the different bishops. These are fine 
likenesses, so far as we are able to judge 
from personal knowledge, and such a col- 
lection is a valuable possession for the 
church, and will be exceedingly well re- 
ceived everywhere. The book is well in- 
dexed and handsomely bound, and will 
supplement the church histories admirably. 

Several volumes of sermons are sent us. 
One is the Seventh Series by the late Phil- 
lips Brooks, Sermons for the Principal Fes- 
tivals and Fasts of the Church [E, P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.75]. It has been edited by Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks, and is dedicated to 
the memory of their brother, Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur Brooks, recently deceased. The ser- 
mons themselves embody the freshness and 
spirit of Dr. Brooks’s manner of thought 
and his usual glow and grasp of manner. 
From certain points of view faults may be 
detected in them by a keenly critical eye, 
but these are insignificant compared with 
the outreach after holiness and the longing 
to uplift the depressed which every page 
illustrates. To read them is not like hear- 
ing them preached, yet they make plain the 
pre-eminent ability of their distinguished 
author. 

A similar work of the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dr. R. W. Church, is called Pascal 
and Other Sermons [Macmillan & Co. $1.75]. 
This volume illustrates a somewhat more 
scholarly type of pulpit work but a less 
practically effective one. It impresses one 
as containing the work of a scholar who 
also is a Christian, rather than of a Chris- 
tian who also is a scholar. That is to say, 
while the consecration of the preacher is 
nowhere obscured, the form in which the 
work is shaped is that of one conspicuously 
and voluntarily identified with historical 
and other intellectual moods and methods. 
They are fine sermons and useful ones but 
they do not take hold of the reader and 
make him feel the tremendous importance 
of sacred things like Dr. Brooks’s dis- 
courses. 

Union with God [A. D. F, Randolph & Co. 
$1.25], by J. Rendel Harris, is light reading 
compared with either of the two foregoing 
volumes. It does not demand any close 
thought on the reader’s part and its short 
and somewhat commonplace addresses are 
good examples of much English preaching 
at the present time, which lacks grip. At 
the same time these are earnest, tender and 
often stimulating sermons, and if they do 
not suggest much which is new they cer- 
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tainly sometimes serve to quicken familiar 
truth and give it more power over life. 
The devotional element outweighs the in- 
tellectual, but the book, if not great in 
any sense, is a good one.——Another vol- 
ume from the pen of Rev. L. A. Banks, 
D. D., contains twenty-four of his ser- 
mons, and is called The Christ Dream 
{Hunt & Eaton. $1.20]. These sermons 
are fair examples of the better sort of 
what are commonly known as popular dis- 
courses, The author applies plain truth in 
a wholesome and forcible manner to com- 
mon life, enriching his suggestions by 
abundant anecdotes and other illustrations 
and nowhere calling upon the reader for 
severe thought, but always putting the gos- 
pel before him in a simple and straightfor- 
ward fashion which is effective, if not spe- 
cially scholarly. 
STORIES. 

The Red Cockade [Harper & Bros. $1.50] 
is Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s new book and 
it will disappoint his readers. It is as bril- 
liant a series of descriptions as either of 
his former books, but it lacks much of the 
power of enchaining the reader’s sympa- 
thies which they possessed. The hero is so 
vacillating that, in spite of the excuses eas- 
ily to be made for him, he forfeits some- 
thing of one’s respect. The period is that 
of the French Revolution and the pictures 
of successive occurrences doubtless are 
carefully studied and fairly accurate. The 
book illustrates the author’s conspicuous 
ability but it is not his best, and one feels 
on finishing that he has received a compar- 
atively small recompense in view of the 
tragic and bloody scenes through which he 
has passed. 

The author of A Savage of Civilization 
[J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1.00] has not 
revealed his name. He need not have been 
ashamed of the book. It is a modern novel, 
dealing with the history of a working-man, 
who, incensed for what many people would 
consider ample and supreme reason against 
a capitalist, devotes himself to vengeance, 
becomes a leader of anarchists, works dev- 
astation and death, accomplishes the fell 
purpose of his life, and then—and this is 
one of the most important lessons of the 
book, and it is impressively emphasized— 
finds his revenge empty and regrets it as 
not worth while. The author shows con- 
siderable knowledge of several different 
types of society and manages his characters 
with much skill. The story is touching 
and morally edifying. The delineation of 
the riot scene is skillful, and one hardly can 
doubt that the book is the work of a trained 
writer. It ought to do good in more than 
one social circle. 

The editor of Life, Mr. J. A. Mitchell, is 
the author of Amos Judd [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents], which blends Oriental and 
Yankee elements amusingly and with con- 
siderable power. If the inherent improba- 
bility of the book be overlooked, the story 
is not only a strong one but of somewhat 
unusual ability, as it certainly, also, is 
written with exceptional grace and spirit. 
It is almost weird at times, yet is flavored 
with hearty New England sense and fun. 

Mr. J. K. Bangs is a humorist whose fun 
has sometimes struck us as rather forced, 
but the conception and the execution of his 
latest book, A House Boat on the Styx 
[Harper & Bros. $1.25], are novel and de- 
cidedly entertaining. Making use of the 
conception of the modern house boat asa 
summer dwelling place, he imagines a com- 
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pany of the most distinguished figures of 
history to be gathered in such a boat on 
the river Styx, and their conversation, com- 
parison of views, and intercourse in general 
are narrated by him with a quiet drollery 
which is intensely funny, and which is per- 
fectly natural so far as the circumstances 
can be imagined. It is the most interesting 
book which the author has written, and it 
will cause many a laugh as it is read. 

Those who have read Mr. J. G. Allen’s 
A Kentucky Cardinal will enjoy its bright 
little sequel or second part entitled <After- 
math [Harper & Bros. $1.00]. Mr. Allen 
has a dry wit which stimulates gently and 
pleasantly, and his little story keeps one 
enjoyably interested for a short time and 
leaves a pleasant impression. 

Captain Antifer [R. F. Fenno & Co, 
$1.25] is one of Jules Verne’s exciting sto- 
ries, and it will amuse and delight the boys 
for some time. The author indulges his 
imagination as daringly as ever but some- 
what more naturally than in his other 
books. It is highly entertaining in spite of 
its improbability. : 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore has gathered four 
of his short stories into a pretty book 
which Dodd, Mead & Co. have brought out 
with the title Slain by the Doones, and Other 
Stories [$1.25]. The title of the book is 
that of the first of the four stories. The 
other three are shorter and less significant, 
but all exhibit the author’s skill and suc- 
cess in depicting character and describing 
occurrences, and illustrate the characteris- 
tic charm of simplicity which Mr. Black- 
more’s readers appreciate so highly. 


JUVENILE, 


Girls, New and Old [Cassell Pub. Co. 
$1.50], by Mrs. L. T. Meade, is a capital 
story of school life which the girls from 
twelve to eighteen must enjoy. The best 
part of it is the moral teaching which, with- 
out being forced upon the reader, is made 
very prominent and which is sensible and 
practical and cannot fail to have a good 
influence.——Oakleigh [Harper & Bros, 
$1.50], by Ellen D. Deland, has appeared in 
the columns of Harper’s Young People. It 


is a rollicking and exceptionally delightful 


story for children, which they will continue 
to enjoy in the future as much as they have 
in the past. 

The Brown Ambassador [Macmillan & Co, 
$1.50] is by Mrs. Hugh Fraser and resem- 
bles Miss Wesselhoefft’s books in having 
talking animals for characters, in part. On 
the whole the blending of the human and 
the animal elements is a success in the 
story, which is very charmingly told and 
will bea household favorite.—— Little Susy’s 
Six Birthdays [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$2.00], by Mrs. E, Prentiss, has been a pop- 
ular book with little children for many 
years and it is now republished in one vol- 
ume with the Six Teachers and Six Servants 
in a handsome type and with some large 
and effective illustrations. 

POETRY. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issued a very 
attractive holiday gift book, Poems of the 
Farm [$2.50], selected and illustrated by 
A. C. Eastman. The poems are from dif- 
ferent authors, some of them eminent and 
all of them worthy of quotation, and the 
different aspects, experiences and impres- 
sions of farm life are well brought out in 
pretty and telling verses, and the artist’s 
pencil has illustrated the poems with note- 
worthy skill. The book is very handsomely 
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gotten up in all respects and will make its 
way. 

Essie [Lee & Shepard. $1.50], by Laura 
D. Fessenden, is offered to the reader as 
a romance in rhyme, The heroine is an 
American girl who finds her way into Eng- 
lish aristocratic circles and whose experi- 
ences are described in rhymes which, with- 
out being poetry of a high order, jingle suf- 
ficiently to pass muster in most cases and 
contain considerable amusing and readable 
material for the reader.——On Winds of 
Fancy Blown [Lee & Shepard. $2.00] is by 
Mary Y. Shapleigh, who has both written 
the verses, which have been prompted by 
various scenes, flowers and other pretty 
subjects, and also has illustrated them, do- 
ing exceedingly dainty and delicate work. 
This, too, will be a popular Christmas gift. 

Mr. S. W. Foss, the author of Whiffs from 
Wild Meadows [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] ap- 
pears to be a prolific poet of substantially 
the Will Carleton order and there is a great 
deal of excellent verse in his pages. One 
may not scan them too closely but ordinary 
people in everyday communities will find a 
great deal to enjoy. He does not go very 
deeply beneath the surface of life but he 
knows how to touch subject after subject 
with telling effect.——WNicodemus [Arena 
Pub. Co. 75 cents] is by Grace 8S, Duff, 
and is illustrated appropriately by F. C. 
Gordon, It isa poem relating to the time 
of Christ and the Jewish Master, written 
in blank verse and breathing the Oriental 
spirit from every line. It exhibits some 
special powers of description. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


One of the most attractive of the holiday 
books of the season is From the Black Sea 
to Persia and India [Harper & Bros. $3.50] 
by E. L. Weeks, the artist. The tour was 
begun incompany with his friend, Mr. The- 
odore Child, who died en route, and it in- 
cluded the traversing of a large part of the 
territory of Persia and also some explora- 
tions in India, If it were merely a volume 
of travels its interest, although consider- 
able, would not surpass that of many other 
books in the same vein. But the author’s 
artistic sense and knowledge have informed 
his pages and imparted to them a peculiar 
flavor which no reader can fail to appreci- 
ate. Where others see only general out- 
lines he sees details, picturesque effects, 
and the reasons of things, and he under- 
stands how to add the element of instruc- 
tion, or at least of suggestion, to his descrip- 
tions without seeming to doso, One chapter 
is devoted to notes on Indian art, and one, 
which perhaps is the least valuable in spite of 
its interest, gives recent impressions of An- 
glo-Indian life. The illustrations which 
adorn the book are numerous and appropri- 
ate and of course, since Mr. Weeks himself 
supplied them, are of superior quality. Tak- 
ing it altogether, it is a fascinating book 
and will make a specially acceptable holiday 
gift. 

Another book from Lee & Shepard and 
one which deserves the heartiest welcome 
for its historical interest as well as for its 
artistic beauty is Old Boston [$2.50], by 
H. R. Blaney, in which are reproductions 
of etchings in half-tone of the Old State 
House, Fanueil’ Hall, the Province House, 
the Hancock House, the Old North Church, 
the Boston Stone and two or three dozen 
other spots or objects of special historic 
interest. The pictures are accompanied by 
short sketches or introductory paragraphs, 
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but the substance of the book consists in 
its illustrations. It has a value which will 
increase from year to year, as the realities 
it represents drop more and more into the 
remote past. 

Grace King, whose stories which have 
New Orleans for their scene are widely 
known and everywhere admired, now has 
written a descriptive volume, New Orleans, 
the Place and the People [Macmillan & Co. 
$2.50]. It is largely historic but also deals, 
to some extent, with present facts, and is 
written from the point of view of a loyal 
admirer of the place, who also has been 
broadened by knowledge of the world. It 
makes a thoroughly interesting and in- 
structive work. It is illustrated freely. 

During the Reign of Terror, from Janu- 
ary to July, 1794, there were many emis- 
saries of foreign Powers in Paris, and a 
manuscript, apparently written by one of 
them, has come to light and has now deen 
printed, entitled The Journal of a Spy in 
Paris [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by Raoul 
Hesdin. His name is doubtless an assumed 
one and bis nationality uncertain, perhaps 
English or Scotch. The narrative of his 
experiences is not as interesting in some 
parts as might have been expected, but in 
others it goes largely into particulars which 
are of unusual significance and value. Its 
pictures of the popular life are extremely 
vivid and it bears every mark of genuine- 
ness. It deals with the most critical and 
thrilling period of the French Revolution 
and the author evidently possessed superior 
opportunities for observation as well as 
conspicuous power of perception and de- 
scription. The book isa notable addition, 
and in some respects a valuable one, to the 
large literature of that period of Frenck his- 
tory. 

There is a fascination about Paris under- 
stood in full only by those who know the 
city well, but intelligible to even the casual 
visitor. Few books appeal to a wider pub- 
lic than such a one as Some Memories of 
Paris [Henry Holt & Co. $1.50] by F. 
Adolphus. The author appears to be an 
Englishman but has been a resident of Paris 
for many years, has become identified with 
it, and has enjoyed some privileges as well 
as many opportunities for observing with 
special closeness some of the characteristics 
of the French people of many ranks. He is 
a graphic narrator and his recollections are 
intensely interesting and present many fea- 
tures of the French life, several of them in 
somewhat novel aspects. Politics, society 
and miscellaneous matters engage his at- 
tention although his range of description is 
not as wide as one would have expected. 

Another book dealing largely with France 
and the French is Josephine, Empress of 
the French [Merriam Co. $2.00], by F. A. 
Ober. We have liked Mr. Ober’s books of 
travel greatly, but we cannot praise this bi- 
ography with equal warmth. It takes the 
most favorable view of its subject as, of 
course, is the author’s right, but it is char- 
acterized by a fervid and at times a posi- 
tively gushing style which is unpleasant. 
We do not think the author makes enough 
of the historic claims of those who oppose 
his view of the empress in certain particu- 
lars, and, although he has written a graphic 
and by no means uninteresting account of 
Napoleon’s first empress, the book some- 
how fails to make the impression of abso- 
lute scholarly trustworthiness, which is so 
important a feature in the work of modern 
biographers. It is illustrated and narrates 
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at greater length than most of its predeces- 
sors the earlier life of the empress. 

Prang’s annual collection of Christmas 
Cards, Calendars, Flower Pieces, etc., is 
not especially different from that of either 
of the past two or three years in character. 
It is equally attractive and diversified. In 
execution certainly no falling off is appar- 
ent, and we have noticed several which ap- 
pear to us to equal if not to surpass the best 
of the firm’s work in this line in previous 
years. The calendars are very tasteful and 
charming as well as useful, and the collec- 
tion as a whole, including both the large 
and small publications, is creditable and 
will be popular.—The Tablet Ticket Co. 
has prepared a Dissected Map of Palestine 
in which the tribal divisions are indicated 
very clearly. It will help in Biblical study. 

The first number of The Fly Leaf [Fly 
Leaf Publishing Co. $1.00], a new monthly 
edited by Walter B. Harte, is out. It is of 
about the size of The Bibelot, but has café- 
au-lait tinted covers. It is devoted to the 
new in man, woman, ideas, etc. This first 
issue is very bright and readable, but 
‘*Hardup’s” advertisement at the end is 
the most telling thing in the number. 





NOTES. 


—— The movement for a children’s monu- 
ment to the late Eugene Field is assuming 
national proportions. 


— A single advertisement in a London 
journal of a historical novel, the demand for 
which was falling off, resulted in the imme- 
diate sale of 206 copies. 


— Eleanore Duse, the distinguished ac- 
tress, has written a novel and it is said to be 
an able one. Its plot and situations are 
drawn from the Italian stage. 


— Mr. T. B. Aldrich announces, and with 
‘* great pleasure,” that he is not the author of 
a poem called The Ideal Husband, now being 
circulated in the press and having his name 
attached to it. 


—— Whittier’s house at Amesbury, Mass., 
probably will be converted into a memorial 
hall, and the same thing is proposed in refer- 
ence to the home of the late Rev. S. F. Smith, 
D. D., in Newton. 


—— Miss Braddon’s latest novel has been 
refused by Mudie, proprietor of the famous 
London circulating library, because it is con- 
structed on the old three-volume plan. The 
fact is proof of the victory of the one-volume 
edition. 


— Among the announced features of The 
Atlantic Monthly for next year are a corre- 
spondence ‘between Emerson and Sterling, 
edited by Dr. E. W. Emerson, and a hitherto 
unprinted note-book of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
written in 1839. 


—— The Oxford University Press has just 
issued the revised version of the Apocrypha. 
There is said to be in it some inconsistency in 
the forms of proper names due to the different 
scholars employed upon the work. But why 
was it not edited? 


— It is worth noting, although by no 
means surprising, that the New York Herald’s 
first prizes, recently offered for a novel, a 
novelette, a short story, a poem, etc., were 
carried off, with the exception of the poem, 
by well-known writers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


& Shepard. 
ba oo ‘auananee. By Horbers Ingalls, pp. 
THE Boy OFFICERS OF 1812. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. pp. 335. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co. Boston 
POLITICAL Economy. By Robert E. Thompson, 
A.M.,8.T.D. pp.108. 55 cents. 
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Mass. New-Church Union. Boston. 
LIGHT ON CURRENT Torics. pp. 205. $1.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
Maks. By Percival Lowell. pp. 228. $2.50. 


Baston Book Co. Boston. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Roger Foster. pp. 713. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Vols. XVII. and XVIilI. 
pp. 790 each. $2.25 each, 

CAVENDISH ON WHIST. pp. 318. $1. 

sae | age ~ eae Trip. By Roch ‘Brooks. pp. 

Ia. By Q. pp. 167. 75 cents. 

A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. By R. L. Steven- 
son. pp. 139. $1.50 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON. Essays by Addison 
and Steele. pp. 323. $2.00. 

FREDERIOK. BP L. B. Walford. pp. 251. $1.25. 

THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. Put 618. $3.00. 

Funk, Wagnalis & Co. New York. 

ee IN EukoPE. By Marietta Holley. pp. 
‘ 

YOUTHFUL ECCENTRICITY A PRECURSOR OF CRIME. 
By Forbes Winslow. pp.103. 50 cents. 

THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. Arranged by D.C. 
Bell. pp. 496. $1.50 

Merriam Co. New York. 

THE SHIELD OF THE FLEUR-DE-LISs. By Constance 
Goddard Dubois. pp. 346. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPo- 
LEON. By — Translated by Walter Clark. 
pp. 431. 

G. P. Putnam’ 3s Sons. New York. 

THE GOLD DiGGINGs OF CAPE HORN. By John R, 
Spears. pp. 318. $1.75. 

SKETCHES FROM CONCORD AND APPLEDORE. By 
F. P. Stearns. pp.276. $2.00. 

Nympus, NIXIES AND NAIADs. By M. A. B. Evans. 
pp. 110. $1.25, 

THE PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY OF CONFUCIUS. By 
Forster H. Jennings. pp.120. $1. 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE AS REP- 
RESENTATIVE ARTS. ane George L. Raymond, 
L.H.D. pp. 431. $2.50 

D, Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE SONGS AND MUSIC OF FROEBEL’S MOTHER 

aioe Prepared by Susan E. Blow. pp. 272. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
EKKEHARD. Translated from the German of Jo- 
seph V. von Scheffel. 2 vols. pp. 334,318. $2.50. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
ANTIPAS. By Louise 8. Houghton. pp. 246. $1.50. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
= LAMB. By Anna R. Brown. pp. 322. 


W. J. Shuey. Dayton 
STUDIES IN THE MOSAIC a a By W. G. 
Moorehead, D. D. pp. 246. 


Stone & Kimball, Chicago 
we 4 DUTCHER’S COOLLY. By Hamiin Garland. 
Pp $1. 
THE SIN-EATER AND OTHER TALES. By Fiona Mac- 
leod. pp. 289. $1.00. 
THE SISTER OF A SAINT, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Grace E. Channing. pp. 261. $1.00. 


A.C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago 
"7 DomME IN AIR. By John V. Cheney. pp. 236. 


Hotel World, Chicago. 
Foop Propucts OF THE WORLD. 
Green, M.D. pp. 249. 


en Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
LOVERS THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. By Rev. 
T.A. Goodwin. pp.41. 50 cents. 


Rand, McNally & Co. Chicago 
HEAD WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By Capt. Wil- 
lard Glazier. pp. 527. 


Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
NATURE AS A BOOK OF er. By William 
Marshall. pp. 277. 90 cen 
“ THE LEAST OF THESE.” By L.T. Meade. pp. 250. 


75 cents. 

AT Last. By Mrs. M. E. Lander. pp. 310. 75 
cents. 

NExtT eA paaemnnenes By Mrs. I. T. Thurston. 
pp.3 -00 

THE CHILD Jesus. By Alexander Macleod, D.D. 
pp. 270. 90 cents. 


By Mary E 


PAPER COVERS. 


H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
A GREEK LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
W. Greenfield. pp. 98. 25 cents. 


F.S. Blanchard & Co. Worcester. 
THE OLD Sourn CHurc H, bay non 25 cents. 


Macmillan & Co. New Yor 
A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. By W. Clark Russell. 
pp. 208. 50 cents. 


Health Culture Co. New York. 
CATCHING COLD. By C. E. Page,M.D. pp.27. 10 


cents. 
Peter Paul Book Co. Buffalo. 
GOLDEN Rop. By Caroline W. D. Rich. pp. 12. 


Bible Institute Colportage Association. Chicago. 
SELECTIONS FROM C, H. SPURGEON. pp.97. 15cents. 
POINT AND PURPOSE IN STORY AND SAYING. pp. 
128. 15 cents. 
LigHT ON LiFr’s DuTiIEs. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
pp.127. 15 cents. 
Berkeley Press. San Francisco. 
THE RAILWAY REVOLUTION IN MxExiIcO. By Ber- 
nard Moses. pp. 90. 


MAGAZINES, 


November. WINDSOR. 

December. BOOKMAN.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 
PANSY.—BIBLICAL WORLD.—FORTNIGHTLY RE- 
VIEW.—BIBELOT. 

January. NICKEL MAGAZINE.—CASSELL’S FAMILY 
MAGAZINE.—QUIVER. 
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News from the Churches | 


Meetings to Come. 
BostToyv MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec, 30, 
WAa.M. Address by Rev. Doremus Scudder, D. D. Sub- 
ject, Truths for Today. 


Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETrs HoMe MISSIOVARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Wowan’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 


Boston. Frank H. Wiggi n, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
K. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Offic e in 
New York, 12! Bibie House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Woman's BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carrath, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

Tae AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 


gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
arate the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
egational House; © tye e, 153 La Salle Street.; 


A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, orto H. W. Hub- 
dard, Traasurer, 108 Bibie Hpuse, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


tlewe land office, Y. M, 








Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary: H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 


Boston, Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocreTy.—(Includ- 

ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 

hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 


tional House, 


sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


JU. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only fur missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timery aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each chureb one 

— did offering for its permanent invested fund, It 

so invites zenerous individual witts. For tuller infor- 
mation see Miautes of National Council, ge and Year- 


Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. I, Whittlesey, 
New Hav en, Ct.; Treasurer, Kev. 8. B. etry Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: Tb queath to the “ Trus- 


tees of the National Coun al of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Retiet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
—_* States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
886. 


Tus CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 224A, — 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec 


THe BO3TON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, erpentecd 
4827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Biblestudy,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
ye Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 

angregational soctety and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
me gene House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

aes. reading, ete , to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath tothe Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—. to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
a of said socie+ y.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D., President; George Gould, Treasurer, 
PASSING COMMENT. 

The succession of pastorates in that Maine 
ehureh is certainly extraordinary. 

The Congregational clubs of ourowncountry 
were not the only ones to revere the memo- 
ties of our forefathers. Perhaps that Canada 
club recognizes some indirect influence of our 
ancestors among its churches. 

This is a good time of year for churches to 
inaugurate the custom of using individual 
cups at communion, and the long list of 
churches in our columns this week which 
have already adopted that system may be 
an incentive to many others. 

Itis a wise pastor who introduces as much 
variety of the right sort as possible into his 
work. One has found it helpful for a month 
or so to have prominent men of the vicinity 
address the midweek meetings. Another 
church exchanges fraternal letters of an en- 
couragivg character with its nearest neigh- 
dor. 

The church in New Hampshire which has 
just celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
recalls with interest the report of its first 
dedication exercises: “In connection with 
the raising and dedication of the meeting 
house plenty of good liquor was furnished, 
aud men came from miles around to engage 
in athletic games.’’ Times have changed 
since 1820. 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY ANNIVERSARY IN 
BOSTON. 


Twenty-five years have wrought changes in 


| the Walnut Avenue Church which are expe- 


| rienced only by a young church planted ina 
growing community—for such was Roxbury 
in 1870 and so it was considered by the ener- 
getic little membership which entered the 
field that year with a purpose and spirit to 
possess it in Christ’s name. The close of this 
period was a season of rejoicing last week 
Sunday, when the church heard from its own 
members and invited guests congratulatory 
words and an encouraging record of labor. 

The beginnings were re- 
viewed in the historical 
sermonof Dr. A.C. Thomp- 
son, senior pastor of Eliot 
Church, of which this one 
is an offspring. Hecalled 
to mind the numerous im- 
portant events inthe world 
in the year 1870, and con- 
trasted the varying life of 
individual men with the 
steady progress of the 
church. Dr. A. H. Quint, 
who preached the first ser- 
mon before the church, 
outlined the past work of 
the Boston churches and 
what should be the present 
aims of their efforts. 

An hour of social greet- 
ings occurred after the 
morning service, and in 
the afternoon the Sunday 
school anniversary was 
held, the important fea- 
ture being the story of its 
organization. Addresses, 
reports and an anniver- 
sary hymn added to the general interest of 
the day. 

The discourse by the pastor, Dr. A. H, 
Plumb, in the evening was a fitting close to 
the pleasant series of services and was heard 
with much appreciation. Speaking from Heb. 
6: 10-12, he said in part: 

The varied work of a church is held in re- 
membrance as good and useful and as an evi- 
dence that Christ is dwelling in Christians. 
A bright and happy life is promoted by dili- 
gence in the ministrations to which a church 
is called. Christians become “imitators of 
those who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises.’’ Many of these were lovingly 
spoken of by name, and grateful mention was 
made of the excellent formative influence of 
the original members of the church, about 
seventy of whom came from the wise instruc- 
tion of Dr. A. C. Thompson. 

Civil service principles in church offices 
have worked well. As clerk of the church 
Mr. C. H. W. Wood, as treasurer of the soci- 
ety Mr. W. H. Brackett, and as secretary of 
the Sunday school Mr. C. T. Barry—these 
have served through the greater part of the 
twenty-five years. For twenty-three years 
the late Hon. A. W. Tufts assisted the church 
aud Sunday school in various offices. The 
gifts to Christian work here and abroad have 
been about $490,000; the spacious edifice and 
chapel have been adorned and a superior 
organ has lately been added. The Sunday 
school has a fund of about $3,000, mainly from 
a legacy by the late Mrs. Mary A. Haley, who 
made a similar gift to the society, and also 
provided for a rich memorial window, soon to 
be placed in one of the transepts in memory 
of her husband and son. 

Woman’s work in the church, in its spiritu- 
ality, intelligence and efficiency, has been 
greatly aided by the co-operation of several 
prominent Christian, widely known and in- 
fluential women. The senior secretary of the 
American Board, Dr. Judson Smith, is a wise 
and helpful member of this church. The 
Christian Endeavor Society and other forms 
of activity are vigorous and flourishing. The 
first Sabbath in the new edifice was marked 
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by the reception of sixty members on con- 
fession of their faith. 

At the close the pastor gratefully acknowl- 
edged his personal indebtedness to the people 
for their uniform and zealous co-operation, 
and for an uninterrupted series of considerate 
and generous kindnesses to him and his family. 

It should not be forgotten that, for this long 
period, Dr. Plumb has been not only the: be- 
loved and honored pastor, but has been widely 
influential outside his parish. He has been 
in constant demand as a platform speaker, he 
has served the denomination in important 
representative capacities, and all good causes 





WALNUT AVENUE CHURCH, ROXBURY. 


like temperance and Sabbath reform have 
found in him a steadfast friend. 


INDIVIDUAL CUPS, 


The adoption ofindividual cups for commun- 
ion was first discussed among the churches of 
our denomination more than a year and a half 
ago. During this period the new method has 
steadily grown in interest, until now it is in 
common usage in nearly forty congregations 
which, in most cases, introduced it without 
hesitancy, while a few, which fell in line 
rather doubtfully, have since proved to full 
satisfaction the benefits of the change. Not 
an intimation of regret has been heard by us 
from churches now using the individual cup. 
In the following list of these churches, it is 
interesting to note in what sections the sys- 
tem has taken root most widely, and also its 
adoption by one foreign church. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Walnut Avenue; Bridgewater, Central 
Square; Fall River, Central; Hyde Park; Spencer, 
First; Springfield, First; Taunton, Trinitarian; 
West Roxbury; Worcester, Plymouth; Wrentham. 


MAINE. 


Biddeford, Second; Portland, Williston; Saco; 


Sanford. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene, First; Manchester, First; Rochester; Sea- 
brook and Hampton Falls. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn, Lee Avenue; Gloversville; Lockport; 


Rochester, Plymonth 
NEW JERSEY. 
Newark, First; Nutley, St. Paul’s. 
OHIO. 
Cleveland, Trinity; Lima. 
WISCONSIN. 
Antigo; Milwaukee, Grand Avenue and Plymouth. 
MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, Brewster; Romeo. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Highland; Mentone. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


New Haven, Ct., Howard Avenue; Tryon, N.C.; 
Marshalltown, Io., First; Albuquerque, N. M.; Ore- 


gon City, Ore; Kyoto, Shijo, Japan. 
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DR. LEAVITT INSTALLED AT BELOIT. 

Dr. George R. Leavitt, who was installed 
pastor of the First Church, Beloit, Wis, Dec. 
19, is well known to our readers as one of the 
most successful of our ministers. He has en- 
tered upon his new field under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. A glance at the work 
he has already done in previous pastorates 
will indicate his eminent fitness for the im- 
portant pulpit he has unanimously been called 
to fill. 

Dr. Leavitt graduated at Williams College 
in 1860 and at Andover in 1865, having mean- 











while served as tutor injhis alma mater during 
the years 1862-64. His first settlement was in 
Lancaster, Mass., where he remained five 
years. From 1870-85 he{was pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., where his won- 
derful success is still fresh in the memory of 
many of our older readers. In the spring of 
1885 he accepted the hearty call of Plymouth 
Church, Cleveland, O., where he remained 
till 1894, having aceomplished a useful and 
valuable work. Here the!labors were so ex- 
cessive that he was compelied to seek resto- 
ration from incipient nervous prostration by 
a year’s rest in Europe. He was alsoa mem- 
ber of The Congregationalist’s party to the 
Orient. He had previously, in 1885, visited 
Great Britain and the Centinent, and in 1881, 
after recovery from a severe illness, bad em- 
braced an opportuity to visit Japan and make 
an extensive tour of the island of Nippon. 
It will thus be seen that Dr. Leavitt has had 
the wide experiences of travel as well as of 
the pastorate to prepare him to preach to col- 
lege professors and students as well as to the 
hard-working men and women who make up 
our ordinary congregations. We do not see 
“how this old college and village church could 
have made a wiser choice in the call of a pas- 
tor than it has made in the call of Dr. Leavitt. 
We do not believe he has ever had a field bet- 
ter suited to his ability or richer in the prom- 
ise of spiritual] harvests. 

Beloit’s plant and endowments are now 
worth about a million. For the work it is 
doing this sum ought speedily to be doubled. 
There are nearly 500 students in attendance. 
Its standards of scholarship are high. Its 
students are manly in their appearance and 
morally upright. At the beginning of the 
present college year young women of suitable 
attainments were admitted to the college 
classes. Thirty-four availed themselves of 
the privilege, most of them entering as fresh- 
men. It is the testimony of the professors 
that they have succeeded in maintaining as 
high a rank in scholarship and in doing as 
good work in every way as the young men. 
The young ladies have two or three cottages 
of their own, situated on a block of land 
which the college was fortunate enough to 
obtain, and on which, ere long, a woman’s 
building will be erected. 

Within the last six years there has beena 
great change for the better in the buildings 
and equipments of the college. Chapin Hall, 
erected and named by Dr. Pearsons, is as 
convenient a dormitory as can anywhere be 
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found. Pearsons Hall of Science is con- 
structed after the best models and furnishes 
splendid opportunities for the study of phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology and biology. The old 
chapel has been worked over for an art gal- 
lery, the beginnings of which are found in the 
Fisher’ collection of Greek casts, purchased 
by L. G. Fisher, Jr., for the college at a cost 
of $10,000, and given as a memorial of his 
father. Here, too, are the photographs and 
works of art gathered at large expense and 
through many years by Mrs. Professor Em- 
erson and by her made over to the college. 
In Science Hall is the archological collection 
of American antiquities on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair and purchased for the college 
by Mr. F. C. Logan, one of its trustees. Mr. 
Horace White of the New York Evening Post 
has fitted up the old library building and 
made it attractive and convenient. But the 
ornament of the campus is the stone chapel, 
the gift of a Madison lady as a memorial of 
her mother, Mrs. J.S. Herrick. Large as it is 
the rapid increase in the number of students 
is creating anxiety as to how more sittings in 
the audience-room may be secured. 

The new Beloit, as so many now call it, is 
simply the realization of the dreams of the 
older professors. Happy in its president and 
in its faculty, the outlook before this college 
is most hopeful. As students from the West 
frequently go East for their college training, 
it might not be altogether unwise if now and 
then students from the East were to come 
West for four years, and if particularly anx- 
ious for thorough work and opportunities for 
self-support were to come to Beloit. The cost 
seems to a graduate of Eastern colleges ridic- 
ulously low. Tuition is $36 a year. Board 
may be had in clubs at $2 a week. For $200 
a@ year a young man or a young woman can 
live comfortably, for $250 almost luxuriously. 
The Bible is used as a text-book throughout 
the whole college course. The first lesson re- 
cited Monday morning is a lesson from Scrip- 
ture. 

Rev. S. P. Wilder was§moderator of the in- 
stalling council, and 
Dr. Leavitt’s statement 
was full, tender, in- 
spiriting, uplifting. 
The sermon was by Dr. 
Judson Titsworth on 
the manifestation of 
the name of Jesus, and 
the ordaining prayer 
was offered by Rev. 
8S. M. Eaton, father of 
President Eaton. The 
charge was by Rev. T. 
W. Grassie, the right 
hand by Rev. W. W. 
Sleeper. Theexercises 
were of a high order. 

Marvelously inter- 
esting in these times 
is the history of the 
church which has so 
heartily and with such 
complete unanimity 
welcomed its new pas- 
tor. The character, 
both of church and 
town, was determined back in the forties by 
the leaders of the pioneer settlement. When 
there was bere but a single house on the 
banks of the beautiful Rock River, a rude 
stopping place for travelers, the Sabbath was 
honored. As soon as a few families had 
gathered, a prayer meeting was established, 
and three months later the services of a min- 
ister secured. In two years (1836-1838) the 
church was ready for a pastor. The settle- 
ment was a New England colony, its members 
coming from Colebrook, N.H. Although they 
did not bring their pastor with them, as was 
at first intended, they brought their leading 
deacon, Horace White. These early settlers 
were Puritans and believed in a Puritan 
church. “The church stood for total absti- 
nence, was anti-slavery and opposed to trav- 
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eling,{visiting,\ worldly{conversation or read- 
ing, or secular employments of any kind on 
the Sabbath except those of necessity and 
mercy.” 

Such a church believed in education. Be- 
fore its members had a building in which they 
themselves could worship, they planned for 
an academy and obtained a charter for it. 
This was the beginning of the college. What 
the church was at first she continues to be— 
the corner stone of the academy and the col- 
lege. The church has been fortunate in its 
pastors, having had but five in fifty-five years. 
They were Father Clary, the Congregational 
bishop of Wisconsin; Dr. H. N. Brinsmade, 
the ripe schoiar and cultured gentleman; Dr. 
8S. J. Humphrey, so long district secretary 
of the American Board for the Northwest; 
Dr. George Bushnell, who stood in the war 
to Beloit and Wisconsin what his brother 
Horace was to Hartford and Connecticut; 
and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who has left a record 
of ten years’ noble service here and who is 
held in tender remembrance. 

A great blessing to the church has been the 
“Old Guard” of the college—Chapin, Emer- 
son, Bushnell, Porter, Blaisdell. Such men 
as these have given it a character for strength 
and wisdom which few churches ever pos- 
sess. Later years have brought other men, 
fitted both in character and gifts to stand by 
the side of the earlier leaders. Today it is 
pre-eminently the college church. To its 
fellowship have been drawn the families of 
many retired ministers and missionaries, like 
the Wheelers, the Riggses and the Porters, 
their sons and daughters going back, after re- 
ceiving their education, to take up the work 
their fathers had laid down, and thus keeping 
the church in close touch with the mission- 
ary field. From first to last there have been 
more than a hundred ministers connected 
with the church. At present it has twelve 
representatives in the foreign fields. The 
first collection the church ever took was for 
foreign missions. There can be no risk ip 
predicting for Dr. Leavitt a pastorate rich im 





FIRST CHURCH, BELOIT, WIS. 


spiritual fruit and satisfactory in a degree 
that few pastorates ever are. FRANKLIN. 


POREFPATHERS’ NIGHT AT THE BOSTON CLUB. 

The most ardent lover of his country must 
have had his desire for a tangible expression 
of patriotism gratified at the same time that 
his zsthetic taste was pleased when he crossed 
the threshold of Music Hall last Wednesday 
evening to join with a thousand of his fellow- 
Congregationalists in celebrating Forefatbers’ 
Day. Certainly there has never been finer 
decorative work in connection with any of 
the numerous observances of this yearly re- 
curring anniversary. Flags and streamers im 
great profusion and a dazzling gilt eagle met 
the eye, while bold letters proclaimed the oc- 
casion as belonging to the Boston Congrega- 
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tional Club. It was the largest assemblage 
recorded in the annals of the club since the 
memorable Forefathers’ Night, a number of 
years ago, when James G. Blaine was the 
chief orator. 

An innovation this year was the presence 
of ladies at the table of honor, whose costumes 
made a pleasing interruption in the hitherto 
unbroken series of masculine shirt bosoms. 
The ladies who thus honored the club were 
Mrs. Julia Irvine, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, Miss Laura S. Watson, president of 
Abbott Academy, Mrs. Judson Smith, presi- 
dent of the W. B.M., and Mrs. C. L. Goodell, 
president of the W.H.M. A. It is needless 
to say that there was general satisfaction with 
this recognition of feminine educational and 
missionary interests that are so closely allied 
with the denomination and there wil! proba- 
biy be no obj-ction when a step further is 
taken and ladies are allowed to take a part in 
the post-prandial exercises on Forefathers’ 
night. 

The supper was served rather more promptly 
than usual and there was Jess delay in pro- 
ceeding to the literary.program. While the 
edibles were being disposed of the Marion 
Osgood Ladies’ Orchestra made music in 
the gallery, and interspersed between the 
speeches were several songs by Mr. Wilhelm 
Heinrich. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., and 
Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D. Before the address 
Rev. H. A. Hazen, D.D, in behalf of the Wo- 
burn Association, offered a resolution urging 
action to ralieve the Armenian atrocities. 

The speaking moved ona level of uniform 
excellence. There were, perhaps, fewer ref- 
erences than we are accustomed to hear to 
the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower 
and to the rosk-bound shores and the hard- 
ships of the Plymouth colonists, but the Pil- 
grim idea was analyzed into its essential 
elements and the old lesson pressed home 
with new force that to be as good as our 
fathers we must be better. 

In his introductory remarks the president, 
Rev. N. Boynton, D.D., first paid his respects 
to the ladies present and proved, by citing 
conspicuous instances in history, that usually 
some noble woman has stood next to a great 
man and in a way explained his success and 
influence. The great sleeves to which the 
womankind of today is addicted were made 
the objeets of gentle badinage and then, ina 
more serious vein, Dr. Boynton affirmed as 
the three principles for which the Pilgrims 
stood to be patriotism, personality and piety. 
He then presented Governor Greenhalge, and 
the simple designation, ‘‘ a real man,”’ started 
enthusiastic applause. The chief executive 
of the State, after indulging in a few felici- 
tations and pleasantries, grappled earnestly 
with his theme, declaring that in a certain 
sense every day is Forefathers’ Day since a 
glory has been conferred upon it from the far- 
off deeds of the Pilgrims. He then dwelt upon 
the responsibilities resting upon those who 
can point to a glorious ancestry, and spoke 
encouragingly of the profound respect and ad- 
miration which are felt throughout the nation 
for New England and Massachusetts. 

It is seldom that a business man appears 
among the platform orators on Forefathers’ 
night, and for that reason William E. Dodge, 
who worthily bears his illustrious name, was 
all the more welcome. Dr. Boynton, in intro- 
ducing him, made it clear that a representa- 
tive of commercial life was not out of place 
on such an occasion. Mr. Dodge spoke in a 
delightful conversational vein, the farthest 
remove imaginable from hard materialism. 
He said that, despite the iniquities of New 
York city, the controlling power there is New 
England blood, as represented in such men as 
Dr. Parkhurst, than whom he thought no Pil- 
grim was more God-fearing and devil-defy- 
ing. Mr. Dodge felt that the great question 
in connection with the remembrance of the 
forefathers is, ‘‘Are we prepared to adapt 
ourselves to the serious problems of today?’’ 
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Among these be named partisansbip and the 
wide guif between the church and the work- 
ing people. He suggested that we ought to 
realize the receptive and kindly disposed 
condition of our immigrants, and that, in 
facing the liquor problem, we ought to plan 
for some substitute for the saloons, which we 
must take away from those who frequent 
them simply because the national safety de- 
mandsit. In short, his address was a tender 
and moving appeal for Christlike service. 

‘““How much Judge Brewer resembles Dr. 
Lorimer!’’ remarked more than one person 
at the tables during the earlier part of the 
evening, and it appeared when the time came 
for the last address that it was not resem- 
blance merely but identity, for in place of 
the distinguished member of the Supreme 
Bench, who was detained at the last moment 
by the illness of his daughter, rose the com- 
pact and vigorous form of tbe pastor of Tre- 
mont Temple, who on a few hours’ notice 
generously stepped into the breach. Ile was 
no inferior substitute, and his address on 
Puritanism and Modern Progress was one 
that would do credit to any member of the 
ministry or the legal fraternity. The three 
characteristics of Puritanism which he named 
and animadverted upon were liberty, enlight- 
enment and conscience. No champion of the 
newest theology could bave advocated a 
larger measure of freedom of thought, though 
the Doctor classified himself among the pos- 
itively orthodox. Ie believed, however, that 
it was better to have liberty, even though it 
led to transient forms of error, than dead 
dogmas. He showed also how the Puritans 
had avoided the excesses of liberalism and 
fanaticism. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Yale. 

Professor Brastow is delivering an interesting 
and belpful series of lectures to the Middle Ciass on 
The Great Preachers of the Century.——An “ even- 
ing with Emerson” was pleasantly spent last week 
Monday at the residence of Professor Porter.——A 
rhetorical and debating society is in process of or- 
ganization. When formed it will assume charge of 
the rhetorical exercises which are regularly held on 
Wednesday afternoons.—lInteresting reviews of 
Orr’s Christian View of God in the World and Hut- 
ton’s Incarnation and Principles of Evidence have 
been recently presented before the class in System- 
atic Theology by Messrs. Rall and Rowe.—— Papers 
on The Life and Character of Frederick W. Robert- 
son were recently read before the Middle Class in 
homiletics by Messrs. Evans, Johnson and Merrill. 
Mr. D. H. Evans bas also treated Robertson’s 
Preaching Gifts———The Fogg scholarship prizes 
have been awarded to the following members of 
the Junior Class: Messrs. Boppell, Bowser, Deane, 
Ferris, Fraser, Heberlein, Pinney, Moore, Patten 
and Rondenbush. 

Chicago. 

A gymnastic exbibition was given Dec. 13 under 
the direction of Mr. R. B. Guild, to whom the good 
health of the students is largely due.——Dr. J. L. 
Withrow addressed the students, Dec. 19, on How 
to Handle a Church and Prof. W. B. Chamberlain 
spoke on The [nterpretation of Handel’s Messiah, 
with reference to the rendering given by the Apollo 
Club last Monday evening.——The examinations at 
the end of the term were largely written, but oral ex- 
aminations were held for two days by many of the 
professors. 

Professor Chamberlain’s department of pulpit or- 
atory and sacred music has taken a strong hold 
among the students.——The greatest interest was 
felt in Professor Mackenzie’s examination of the 
Middle Class. He has won the love and admiration 
of his students to a marked degree, and they pre- 
dict for him a bright career ameng American theo- 
logians. His lectures on apologetics gave evidence 
of a thorough grasp of the subject. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

BROOKLINE.—The twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of Bethany Sunday Schoo), which has been 
sustained by members of Harvard Church, was beld 
last Thursday evening, Mr. J. K. Marshal], who has 
been the inspiring spirit from the start, presiding. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., 
and Rev. E.M. Noyes. The present membership is 
about 450 against 275 ten years ago. During the 
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twenty years about $6,000 have been given in benev- 
olences. 

NEWTON CENTER.—VFirst reports two more shares 
taken in the General Howard Roll, one by the 
women’s society and the other by Mrs. R. R. Bishop. 
It is believed that several others will be taken also. 


ANDOVER,—Twenty pastors and teachers spent 
Wednesday of last week in a special devotional 
service lasting all day. The subjects were The Pas- 
tor in His Closet and in Public, and The Holy Spirit. 
At the close the communion was administered. 
Those who were present felt themselves drawn to 
one another in spirit and there was a general ac- 
knowledgment of the profit in such a gathering. 


STONEHAM —The three evangelical churcbes of 
the town have held a helpful series of special meet- 
ings under the auspices of the Evangelistic Associa- 
tion. Noted evangelists and other individuals lent 
efticient aid and the results were satisfactory. 


BoxFrorvp.—The church dedicated, Dec. 17, a taste- 
ful and convenient chapel, in memory of Rev. W. 8. 
Coggin, D. D , for over thirty years its honored pas- 
tor. The building, with its admirable furnishings, 
was delivered to the society free of debt and in 
sured for three years. It is a worthy tribute to the 
patience, zeal and self-sacrifice of the present pas- 
tor, Rev. E. L. Bradford. An address was given by 
Dr. D. W.S. Clark and Rev. W. A. Poole took part 
in the services. 

NEWBURYPORT.—The Protestant churches of the 
city held a rally at City Hall on a recent Sunday 
night in the interests of Sabbath observance. Dr. 
M. D. Kneeland, secretary of the New England Sab- 
bath Protective League, and a representative of 
labor organizations from Boston, were the princi- 
pal speakers. The chairman, a layman, expressed 
broad views as to strict observance of Sunday, but 
urged rest and relaxation as essential. Three or 
four of the local ministers spoke briefly, but there 
was a sentiment in the large audience that the cause 
could be placed on even a higher plane than the 
speakers ventured to approach in their eagerness 
to conciliate all their hearers.——B8elleville. The 
officers of the Boys’ Brigade company bave added to 
the dumb bells, which were the first equipment for 
a light gymnasium, a horizontal bar which is set 
up in the chapel in iron plates let into the floor. 
The frame was made by the second lieutenant and 
is a fine piece of work. He is also an accomplished 
gymnast, fitted to instruct the boys.—WNorth. 
Rev. C. P. Mills has invited brother ministers from 
Boston to conduct a conference the first week of 
the new year preparatory to the Week of Prayer. 
All other churches of the city are invited to unite 
in these services of preaching, prayer and con- 
ference. 

Sours WEYMovUTH.—Tbe will of the late Mrs. 
E. L. Howe contains as bequests $1,000 each for the 
American Board and the Old South Church of Wey- 
mouth and $2,000 for the Home Missionary Society. 


ATTLEBORO.—Central. A series of special meet- 
ings bas just closed which have been a blessing to 
the community. The pastor, Rev. J. H. McLaren, 
was assisted in those meetings by Rev. L. 8S. Wood- 
worth. Over fifty young people signed cards. 

WEBSTER.—Upon the completion of seven years 
of pastoral relations, Rev. H. A. Blake and his wife 
received their people at the parsonage last week 
Friday evening. The meeting house has recently 
been tastefully painted. The church, Sunday 
school and C. E. and Junior C. E. Societies joined 
in raising $100 for the home missionary debt. 

BARRE.—The fellowship meeting was largely at- 
tended last week. The topics were: The Week 
of Prayer, Prevailing Prayer, Revivals, and Hin- 
drances to Evangelical Work. 

SPRINGFIELD.— North. Rev. F. B. Makepeace 
preached his seventh anniversary sermon last 
week. In this time 250 persons have joined the 
eburch, ninety-four on confession. A debt of 
nearly $14,000 has been paid, many improvements 
on the church property bave been made and addi- 
tional facilities are in prospect in the form of a 
parish house. The departments are well organ- 
ized and flourishing. 

EASTHAMPTON.—First. The reunion held last 
week was such as to strengthen the fellowship of 
the church. About 250 persons were present. The 
reports showed $750 given to benevolences, $953 
tetal receipts and $859 for expenses. The pastor 
is Rev. 8. G. Wood. 

Maine. 


Batu.— Winter Street. The anniversary historical 
address contained much of interest. The church 
was at first composed wholly of male members and 
for many years they predominated. After the first 
two pastorates, fora period of four years, there was 
no pastor. Then came Dr, Ellingwood, with a pas- 
torate of more than forty years. Dr. Fiske suc- 
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ceeded him for forty years. The present pastor, 
Rev. O. W. Folsom, has served the church since 
1884 and is a worthy successor of those mentioned, 
The church contributes annually about $2,500 to 
benevolent work and averages more in this direc- 
tion than the running expenses. 

Saco.—First. There was a large, enthusiastic 
gathering at the annual meeting. The bountiful 
supper and greetings from absent friends made the 
occasion happy and social. The past year shows 
larger congregations and better attendance at all 
meetings. The benevolences were also larger and 
there have been sixteen additions to membership 
and an increase of the salary of the pastor, Rev. 
P. H. Moore. 

PORTLAND.— State Street. Rev. J. L. Jenkins, 
D.D., is preaching a series of evening sermons on 
The Home.— High Street. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst lec- 
tured in City Hall, Dec. 11, under the auspices of 
this church. Brilliant and masterly was his han- 
dling of the subj ect, Municipal Reform. Thechurch 
netted $400 by its recent fair and festival. 

Sout PARIS —The lectures by the pastor, Rev. 
R. J. Haughton, are popularand helpful. The Y.P. 
S.C. E. is enterprising and has raised fifty-nine dol- 
lars the past year, the members being pledged to 
give two cents each a week. 


Nortsa# WATERFORD.—The parishioners of Rey. 
A. P. McDonald here and in East Stoneham have 
furnished him with a bountiful supply of provi- 
sions and a gift in money for some useful furniture. 


The meeting house in Cornish is crowded to hear 
the illustrated lectures of Rey. J. B. Saer.—The 
church building in Limington has been shingled 
and repairs have been made on the interior ——The 
vestry in Machbias has been improved, giving lighter 
and more airy accommodations.——The visit of Mrs. 
Ballington Booth in Lewiston was an occasion of 
interest and profit. 

New Hampshire. 

FRANKLIN.—The past weeks have been of special 
interest to this church, which was for eighteen 
years the only one in the city. The pastor, Rev. 
J.H. Bliss, has preached his tenth anniversary ser- 
mon and the following Sunday he repeated the first 
sermon he preached in this pulpit. The seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the building of the church was 
celebrated Dec. 15, with appropriate services morn- 
ingandevening. This church has numbered among 
its supporters men of national fame, Daniel Web- 
ster among them. His name is inscribed on the 
pew which he occupied. The celebration consisted 
of an historical discourse by the pastor in the 
morning and music by two choirs of old and young 
people in opposite ends of the house. At an in- 
formal service in the evening, the pastor and a 
number of old residents spoke briefly. The Chris- 
tian church and all the evangelical pastors of the 
city united in at least one of the services. The 
original meeting house remains, but was completely 
remodeled and rededicated in 1839. 


PORTSMOUTH.—A new departure in the Sunday 
school is the inauguration of a kindergarten with 
an enrollment of fifty-four members. At a recep- 
tion given them at the home of the teacher re- 
cently forty-seven were present for the delightful 
occasion. The primary department of the school 
enrolls more than 100 members. An indication of 
the interest awakened is the mothers’ meeting, 
held monthly at the parsonage. One of the mer- 
chants of the city has a class of young men and 
the principal of the high school a large class of 
adults. A high degree of prosperity has resulted 
frem the efforts of the superintendent and teach- 
ers for the best realization of Sunday school work. 
The present purpose is to grade the school. At- 
tractive Sunday evening services have largely in- 
creased the attendance. Rev. L. H. Thayer is pas- 
tor. 

MEREIMACK.—The edifice has been newly shin- 
gled and painted, a handsome metal ceiling has 
been put into the audience-room, the walls have 
been handsomely frescoed and the woodwork has 
been painted in celor to harmonize. New carpets 
have been furnished by the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
the C. E. Societies have assumed the expense of 
tuning the organ and painting and gilding its pipes. 
The people are happily united in Rev. T. C. Jackson, 
who has supplied them for the last six months. 
His services have been engaged for the coming year. 
Weekly collections for current expenses have been 
successfully established. 


PLAISTOW.—This church, which also stands for 
North Haverhill, though its resident membership is 
divided by the State line, is more united than ever 
in the support of its new pastor, Rev. G. W. Law- 
rence. During the few months that he has been 
here his presence bas inspired the church with new 
zeal, after a standstill of two years. Services are 
now well attended and supported. The C. E. Society 
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is making progress and with a small membership is 
strong and active. The Sunday school also is gain- 
ing. 

BROOKLINE.—The centennial anniversary was cel- 
ebrated pleasantly last week, beginning on Sunday. 
The pastor, Rev. J. A. Belanger, gave an historical 
address, and a sketch of the Sunday schoo! was also 
given. The C. E. Society occupied an evening ses- 
sion, and the two days following included interest- 
ing features and addresses on Social and Other 
Work for Women, The Ministers of Brookline, The 
€hurch of the Past and Future and The Relation of 
Church and Town. 

PETERBORO.—The pastor, Rev. W. H. Gane, is a 
practical printer as well as preacher, and has an 
extensive outfit which he turns to good account 
weekly in publishing the bulletin of church serv- 
ices and notices. Hg has also printed a new man- 
ual for the church and a catalogue for the Sunday 
school library. 

BARTLETT.—A8 meeting house accommodations 
are becoming too small for the growing congrega- 
tions and at best are poorly fitted for the purpose 
designed, a pioneer movement has been inaugurated 
for the building of a newedifice in the near future. 


WENTWORTH.—This little church, with its noble 
band of efficient women who largely manage 
its affairs, has lately received a legacy of a 
few hundred dollars by the death of one of its 
most devoted members. The H. M.S. will algo re- 
ceive a handsome legacy. 

BETHLEHEM.—A ten days’ series of union revival 
services, under the lead of Rev. W. C. Stevenson, 
has resulted in the desire of quite a number of 
persons to begin the Christian life. 


Connecticut. 

New HAVEN.—Extensive preparations are being 
made through meetings in all the churches for the 
Mills meetings to be held in the city next month. 
—United. Last week Sunday evening l’res. G. 8. 
Hall of Clark University addressed the service of 
the Men’s Club on Pedagogic Methods in Sunday 
School Work.——College Street. This church bade 
farewell to its old home Dec. 8, and is now worship- 
ing in its new edifice in a part of the city more 
favorable to its growth. Henceforth it will be 
known as the“ Plymouth’? Church. The new par- 
ish house was dedicated Dec. 15. The pastor, Dr. 
W. W. McLane, preached appropriately in the fore- 
noon, and dedicatory services were held in the 
afternoon. 

ANSONIA —The church is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, large congregations gathering to listen to a 
special course of sermons on The Modern Church 
and Its Mission. The pastor, Rev. W. F. Mark- 
wick, is now comfortably housed in the new and 
elegant parsonage erected during the summer ata 
cost of nearly $6,000, and lately a reception was 
tendered him and his wife, at which over 300 per- 
sons were present. The membership is increasing, 
and the benevolent collections show the prospect of 
being doubled this year. 

HARTFORD.—Asylum Hill observed the thirtieth 
anniversary of Dr. J. H. Twichell’s installation a 
week ago last Thursday evening. The chapel was 
filled to overflowing. The pastor made an interest- 
ing address on the church history and facts in his 
own life. Only four pastors in the State have been 
settled longer than he. A reception was held by the 
pastor and his wife at their house on Friday even- 
ing. He is the first and only pastor this church has 
had, 

TERRYVILLE.—Dr. W. A. Gay and his church cel- 
ebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entering 
the ministry last week Wednesday. Congratulatory 
letters were read from former charges and the pas- 
tor preached an excellent sermon on Twenty-five 
Years for Christ and the Church. The music and 
floral decorations of special preparation were a fea- 
ture. Dr. Gay is wel] known, not only as a success- 
ful pastor bat as an ingenious inventor and com- 
poser as well. 

GLASTONBURY.--The society has voted to turn 
over its property to the church next April. A com- 
mittee is appointed to canvass the parish for 
subscriptions. Unless the report is more encour- 
aging than it has been heretofore the free pew sys- 
tem will be done away with, This church has con- 
tributed towards the debts of the missionary 
societies over $300. 

NEWINGTON.—The new chapel, the erection of 
which was proposed the first of this year, cost self- 
denial and sacrifice and was completed at the ex- 
pense of much hard work, but is now highly appre- 
ciated since the old meeting house, which the new 
building adjoins, has been in constant use since it 
was erected in 1797. The addition now provides lec- 
ture, social and Sunday school rooms, besides a 
dininag-room and kitchen. Rev. Herbert Macy is 
pastor. 
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DerRBy.—Second, During the last six menths the 
church and society have spent about $6,000 in thor- 
oughly renovating, remodeling and rededicating 
their church building. The women have also re- 
paired and decorated the parsonage, at an expense 
of about $1,000 arid have assumed a debt of $1,000, 
which has been incurred in past years. Rev. E.C. 
Fellowes has been installed as pastor, and the 
church in all its departments has entered upon new 
life and activity. 

STRATFORD. — Seventeen churches were repre 
sented at the fellowship meeting held last week 
Tuesday. Discussions on The Unemployed Forces 
of the Church and Missionary Zeal as a Factor m 
Church Life were animated and helpful. Rev.C. F 
Stimson preached the sermon. 

PLANTSVILLE.—The thirtieth anniversary of the 
church was observed with appropriate exercises 
last Sunday evening. A number of able speakers 
assisted in the program and Rev. F. T. Rouse, the 
pastor, gave an interesting discourse on Our Place 
in History. 

New FAIRFIELD.—A largely attended fellowship 
meeting was held last week Tuesday. The exer- 
cises included the usual sermon and several inter 
esting papers on topics of the day with spirited 
discussions. 

GosHen.—Forty conversions are the result of the 
recent revival meetings by the Christian Crusaders. 
Considering the population this is an excellent 
showing. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

New York Citry.—Pilgrim. Dr. 8. H. Virgin de 
nies the widespread rumor that he intends to re 
sign Jan. 1. The hard times have narrowed the 
resources of the church, but this faithful and pop- 
ular pastor proposes to suffer with his flock. His 
congregations continue as large as ever. 


BINGHAMTON.—P/ymouth. Last week Sunday af 
ternoon the church rededicated its building. By 
recent additions and alterations the seating capa- 
city of the house has been increased to 500 and at 

Jie dedicatory service every seat was filled. Rev 
W.H. Kephart, the pastor, was assisted by neigh- 
boring pastors. An interesting history of the 
church was read by the pastor. The church was 
organized five years ago, and after a short occu- 
pancy of a former building purchased a new lot 
on which was built the present beautiful and finely 
appointed edifice. The membersbip is now 350, and 
all attest to the zealous efforts of the present pastor. 


SHERBURNE.—At the roll-call, Dec. 12, a large ma- 
jority of the church was present and letters were 
read from absent members, Eight persons were re- 
ceived into membership in December, twenty dur 
ing the year. Four shares have been taken in the 
debt of the C. H. M.8. by different individuals in 
the church and one by the C. E. Society. A start 
was made in raising this share by each member 
earning a dollar. 

New Jersey. 

PLAINFIELD.—The church observed Forefathers’ 
Day in a novel manner. Notice had been given of a 
proposed ancestral party to be held, and on the 
appointed evening a large number of persons came 
prepared to tell of their ancestors’ deeds of a 
religious or patriotic nature which merited remark 
The variety of accounts and the interest awakened 
wasremarkable. N@arly every period of the nation’s 
life was touched upon. 

CLOsSTER.—The pastor, Rev. C. A. 8. Dwight, for 
seven years missionary under the American Board 
in Turkey, has been bestirring himself zealously 
in the Palisades Valley to arouse public sentiment 
in behalf of the stricken Armenians. On the even- 
ing of Sunday, the 15th, Dr. W. H. Ward of 7h 
Independent addressed the church, and resolutions 
addressed to the President of the United States 
were adopted by a rising vote. 

NuewarkK.—VFirst. The Junior Endeavor Society 
of the church has grown rapidly of late and now 
numbers 112. The members attended morning wor- 
ship in a body on the 15th inst., when the pastor 
preached for their special benefit. 


Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Central observed its annual 
“home gathering day” Dec. 1, bringing in many of 
the scattered members from the suburbs. It has 
recently made an important improvement in its 
fine organ, the expense being met by three gener- 
ous-hearted men. The kitehen garden, which is 
one of the interesting features of ite winter work. 
has recently been reopened.——Cermantown is havy- 
ing its entire membership visited by delegated 
members of the Pastor’s Aid Society. A large 
chorus has been organized and is doing good work. 

Brappock.—First held its annual meeting Dec 
11. Eleven members have been added to its mem- 
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bership, and the work has been well sustained in 
spite of serious financial problems. A society of 
King’s Daughters has been formed and a sewing 
school started. A union meeting of the churches 
was recently held in behalf of the Armenians, and 
a profound interest was manifested. 
ALLEGHENY.—First held its ‘* New England sup- 
per” Dec. 12, with a large attendance. It holds its 
annual roll-call on the first night of the new year. 


THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 


The new church in the mountain field was organ- 
ized in November and is called Heatberly Chapel. 
It isenjoying an interesting revival season. About 
fifty persons have been hopefully converted, twenty- 
two having joined the church. This church is an 
important addition to the work which the A. M.A. 
is accomplishing in the region. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—The churches of the city have fallen 
into the pleasant custom of making dedication 
services and local church councils practically fel- 
lowship meetings, to which all the Congregational 
churches in the city are invited. The most recent 
of these councils was held with Union Church, 
Dec. 17, when Rey. C. H. Lemmon, recently of 
Twinsburg, was installed as pastor. He had sev- 
eral years of business experience before entering 
the ministry, and had worked asa farmer and car- 
penter, besides holding a county political office. 
He worked his way through a theological seminary 
and supported his family at the same time. In 
previous pastorates his ministry was blessed with 
many conversions, and for the past five years he 
has been well known to the Cleveland ministers as 
the successful pastor of two neighboring country 
churches. An unusual but practical article of the 
creed which the candidate read to the council was 
a loyal declaration of belief in all of the Congrega- 
tional benevolent societies and in an annual col- 
lection for each of them.——Archwood Avenue held 
its annual meeting Dec. 11. The church has no 
wealthy members and is not financially strong, but 
its benevolences have increased this year from $83 
to $247. The membership has grown to 200 and 
the Sunday school from 232 to 300. The year’s work 
has been harmonious with a deepening of spirit. 
ual life and some additions at each communion- 
Nearly $1,000 have been subscribed for a much 
needed enlargement of the building, which it is 
hoped to build the coming year. Kev. J. W. Har- 
grave is serving efficiently for the second time as 
pastor of the church.——Lorain Street Mission is 
prospering under the pastorate of Rey. Rufus 
Apthorp. The evening congregations now crowd 
the small store building which is used as a place of 
worship, and it has been necessary to purchase new 
chairs.—/i/grim’s benevolent offerings are made 
through weekly pledges distributed according toa 
previously announced schedule. A portion is set 
aside for a reserve fund and distributed by vote of 
the church to special objects at the end of each 
year. This year, in addition to about $2,000 given 
to the regular causes, special gifts were made 
to nine different organizations and churches and 
two other causes.——The Congregational ministers 
of Cleveland have pledged a special pastors’ fund 
for the debt of the American Board, to be paid on 
or before the April Ministers’ Meeting. 


RAVENNA.—Morning and evening congregations 
are on the increase and all lines of work are pros- 
pering, but the special feature is the winter night 
college. The city has no public library or reading- 
room and the college is patronized by all churches 
and classes. The membership now is nearly 200, 
There are circles in nearly all the common studies 
and visitors tothe classes are numerous. The inter- 
est in the work has pervaded the city and leading 
persons give themselves heartily to the work. 


EDINBURGH.—Since the coming of Rev. Charles 
Wiseman last May the church edifice has been re- 
paired, a Ladies’ Benevolent Society organized and 
special meetings held by the pastor, resulting in 
ten additions to the church. Others also are to be- 
come members. Mr. Wiseman has held special serv- 
ices in Charlestown, in union with the Methodists, 
resulting in a goodly number of conversions and 
new hope to this old and discouraged church. 

Hupson.— Questions were recently sent out by 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, to many of the men of 
the town, asking them to state the difficulties and 
needs of Christians in their line of business. On 
the basis of these replies be is preaching a series of 
sermons Sunday evenings on Christianity and the 
Merchant, the Railroad Men, the Men of Trades, 
and the Farmer. Much Interest is aroused and the 
attendance is large. 


The Congregationalist 


CONNEAUT.—The}wintergprogram is educational. 
It began with Rev. N. M. Calhoun’s lectures on Pal- 
estine. The first week in December Rev. J. B. 
Koehne’s seven lectures on The Nazarene packed 
the house every night and hundreds were turned 
away from lack of standing room. The pastor, 
Rev. R. O. Post, follows these with a course of Sun- 
day evening lectures on The Story of the Church, or 
Proofs of Truth in History. 

PALMYRA.—This has always been a Welsh church, 
but since the coming of Rev. B. Harris, Oct. 1, half 
of the services are in English. A C. E. society of 
seventy-five members has been organized. There 
have been thirty additions and the church edifice is 
already too small for the congregations. 

PLAIN.—This church, which has just celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary, has sent out three off- 
shoots, all of which are Presbyterian, The meeting 
house has recently been provided with new pulpit 
furniture and a furnace. 


IHinois. 

PEORIA.—German, This seventh Congregational 
church owes its existence to unusual circumstances. 
A majority of the members of the local Dutch Re- 
formed Church, in view of a liquor minority which 
was creating trouble, gave up all claim on the 
church property and with their pastor, Rev. Hel- 
mer Smidt. applied for admission to the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. Fifty-three families, represent- 
ing 200 persons, came out. This gives the new 
church a strong hold on the German population of 
3,000, and opens a new field. 

RockForp.—First. The second anniversary ban- 
quet of the Men’s Club was a great success. The 
toasts of the evening included many helpful sug- 
gestions and pleasant musical selections added 
much to the evening’s enjoyment. The club en- 
rolls 173 members. Rev. W. W. Leete is pastor. 

BELVIDERE.—This church, recognized about a 
year ago, with twelve members, has just had its an- 
nual meeting, which was full of hope. It now en- 
rolls forty-seven members and raises as much more 
money in proportion. Its field is on the sout’: side 
among a population of 5,000. 

HAVANA.—A new church was organized Dec. 10. 
Its membership is made up from a disorganized 
Dutch Reformed Church and starts out under great 
promise. Rev.S. W. Meek preached the sermon. 


Indiana. 

WHITING.—The church bravely assumed self-sup- 
port in its fifth year and is being led out by Rev. 
L. A. Townsend into varied lines of religious ac- 
tivity. A monthly called Our Church Organ con- 
tains a full church directory. Special emphasis is 
being laid upon the duty of family worship and the 
sin of Sabbath-breaking. The young people are 
active and working hard for temperance. The 
Sunday school has an attendance of over 100. 


LAKE GAGE.—Rev. C. E. Grove is assisting the 
pastor, Rev. J. R. Bonney, in holding revival meet- 
ings. Mr. Grove will have the opportunity to assist 
other pastors during the winter, who may reach 
him through Superintendent Curtis. 

Michigan. 

YPSILANTI.—Througbout the pastorate of Rev. 
Bastian Smits, now in his fourth year, the morn- 
ing congregations have filled the house, and now 
those of the evening crowd it. Before the sermon 
a short talk is given upon some carrent topic, 
attracting to the service business and professional 
men hitherto non-church-goers. A larger building 
will soon be needed and is being carefully consid- 
ered. 

MANISTEE.—In Rey. A. M. Brodie’s four years’ 
pastorate forty per cent. of the present member- 
ship has been added and $34,000 raised for church 
expenses and benevolences. The women’s social 
union gave their pastor a brilliant reception, Dec. 
3, participated in by most of the pastors of the city. 
Vocal and instrumental music and toasts contrib- 
uted to an enjoyable occasion. 


ALPENA.—Two workers’ classes meet each Mon- 
day evening to study the life of Christ under the 
lead of the pastor, Rev. 8.8S.Grinell. The ©. E. So- 
ciety has organized a literary and social club which 
meets once a week. The young women’s society is 
issuing a cook-book. 


PortT HvuRON.—After a year’s trial of free pews 
and voluntary offerings the church has raised more 
money for home expenses and benevolences than 
ever before, and has done it more easily. 

GRAND HAVEN.—The church has taken on new life 
since the coming of Rev. John Humfreys. At the 
annual meeting addresses were made by a number 
of brethren from outside churches and much en- 
thusiasm is kindled for the fature. 


GRAND RaAPIps.—Smith Memorial. In the three 
years’ pastorate of Rev. T. R. McRoberts the mem 
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bership has nearly doubledand the financial strength 
has greatly increased. New methods and greater 
activity have characterized this period. 

Wisconsin. 

Eau CLAIRE.—Second, Rev. H. R. Vaughan has 
projected a novel and promising monthly called 
Academia, to circulate in half a dozen communities 
in this region, where many of the conditions and 
difticulties of frontier work are constantly encoun- 
tered. It will go into a thousand homes of miners 
and lumbermen, where Christian literature hardly 
ever finds its way. The first number is an attract- 
ive eight page sheet, the contents of which are well 
adapted to stimulate as well as to satisfy a desire 
for good reading. Mr. Vaughan has achieved note- 
worthy success in his former parishes, a mining 
camp in Colorado and in Fifield in this State, where 
he planted libraries in connection with the churches, 
and made them rallying places for the social life of 
the communities and centers of wholesome influ- 
ences. Eastern givers have aided in these good 
enterprises and further assistance would be wel- 
come and would enable Mr. Vaughan to reach the 
unchurched, many of whom havealready responded 
gratifyingly to his special efforts. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 
PosTVILLE.—The superintendent of the Sunday 


‘school has offered two Bibles as prizes, one to the 


class reporting the largest aggregate attendance 
by Jan. 1, and the other to the class making the 
largest missionary contribution. The Christian 
Endeavor Society is doing active work, It has a 
committee to leave invitation cards with a calen- 
dar of church services at the hotels, assuring 
strangers of a hearty welcome at their meetings. 
It is also preparing a Christmas box for a distant 
school, and gathering good literature to send to the 
State penitentiary. 

CARNFORTH.—A few years ago a Sunday school 
was organized here, the only one in the place. As 
the result of special meetings lately held there by 


Continued on page 1055. 
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Religions Fail? Wherein Do the Best 
Heathen, 471 
Rescued Men: A Social Study, i] 
Revival Hoped For, A Great, 978 
Righte >usness Is Practicabdle, 294 
Ritualism, The Growth of, 430 
Roman Catholic and the Public 
Schools, The Liberal, 
Romanpism and Protestantism, 4l4 
Russia, Two Sundays iv, 478 
Salvation, The sae Way of, 931 
Samos, A Da ~ he 56 
wangene 8 Pa nting in the Boston Pub 
ie Library, 52 
Science, Limitations of, a9 
Scientific Spirit and the Data of Re- 
ligion, 34 
Seashore, At the, Ik 
Secretary, A Plea for Another, 437 
Sects, The Advantages of, 753 
Seelye’s Methods of College Goverr- 
ment, Influence of President, 229 


Servants, Courtesy of Children to, 1033 

Service. Spirit and Form of 6 

Shawmut Church, Fifty Ye ars of, 82 
Semi-Centennial of, 836, 

Sheats as an Eoucator, 3¢%; Again, 550. 

Shepherd and the Other Sheep, The 


Good, 417 
Shift for Themselves, Let Them, 410 
Silence, Recreation of, 57 
Silent Sisters, 137 
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Sins, Overcoming Besetting, 359 
Slang, The Deplorable Increase of, 991 


Smith and His Ilk, Respectfully ¢ ‘ommended to Mr. 
Hopkinson, 9 

Smith, D. D., Samuel Francis, 780; The Passing 
on of, 834. 


Social Enthusiasm in the Church, 794 
Sorrow, Value of 4 
645 


Soul's Climate, 
Southern Churches, Impressions of Our, 344; Elo- 
quence, 461. 


Spiritual Progress, Satisfactory P. roofs of, 551 
Spirituality—What It Is Not, 298; What It Is, 332, ae 

Spurgeon prayed, How, 760 
St. Paul and Women, i3 
Stars and Stripes 323 
Stones of Remembrance in the Christian Life, 1025 
Stormy Day, 733 
Storrs, Dr., Letters from, 477 
Strength in Losing, 83 
Btrong and Don’t Know It, 556 
Style as a Characteristic, 24 


Suburbanity—Its Cause andC ure, 404 
Suburbs, The City and Its, 397; A Possibility for 
the, 404. 


Suggestion, Modest, 19 
summer Outings at Hom 306 
Sunday Afternoons, For, ‘al, 651, 840, 

Sunday Oc eg] for Boys and Girls, 20, 59, 

96, 138, 1 170, 202, 237, 274, 306, 337, 372, 411. ; 
mi...5., Corda 167 
Switzerland, Autumnal Jottings in, 690 
Tauchnitz, Baron, 341 
Tea, Afternoon, 

Teachers and Parents in Council, 236 


Telepathy, A Physical Basis for, ae. 

Temperance Resolutions, Sound, 494; Teaching in 
the Bible, 540. 

Temptation, 440; The Parallel of, 682. 

“ Tender-Foot ” ‘Ted 941 

Tennessee, A Revival in, 380 

Texas, The Opportunity in, 7 

Thanksgiving In Discouragement, 773; Day in 
Prisom, 78%. J 

Theater, Reforming the, 

Theology, Bugbear of, 5; The ~ oe Issue in, 391; 


In Germany and America, 855. 
They That Go Down to the Sea in Ships, 314 
Thomas, Dr., In Honor of, 537 
“ Things, 890 
Tobacco on Vision, The Influence ef, 608 
Toil a Blessing ? How Is, 295 
Toilet, 562; For the, 610. 
Trank, How to Pack a, _.,_ 138 
Turkey, Reforms in, 639; Our Missionaries in, 774; 
Our Missions in Eastern, 779; As Related to 


Modern Civilization, #26. : 
Two Pictures, 199; Faithful and Honored Servants 


of the Churches, 729. 
Ungracious and Unjustifiz mm 639 


Union College, Centennial of 37 
Unity, A New Basis of, 681; Proposals for Christian, 
864. 


Vacation Acquaintances, 434 
Valhalla, An Out-of-Doors, 74 
Van Dye k at Home, Dr., 987 
Vegetarianism—Fashion in Foods, 271 
Voter, The Minister as a, 638 
Waterbury, Ct , Second Church, 144 
Way to Excuse, 651 
Weakness of Giving up the Battle, 887 
Wealth and Partisan Blindness, Unscrupulous, 110 
Wee Bird of the Home Nest, 444 
West, Life in the Far, 350 
Westerner, Justice to the, 115 
Whitman, Our — = Mareus, 245 
hades ott ape Is It? 433 
Why Not? 182 
Winter avdnteess For, 608; Window Garden, 649. 

Wisconsin, Missionary Work in Northern, 144 


Woman Who Did Nothing, 95; Suffrage Vote, 598, 

Women, Friendships Amoug, 445; A Few Repre- 
sentative, 691. 

Women’s Clubs Interfere With Chu'eh Work? Do, 520 

Work, Blessedness of, 387; Kor Little Hands, 369. 

World-Wide Stage and Its Tragedy, 158 


Yacht Race and Its Lesson, 443 
Yale, New, 6; Opens Her ‘Doors, 494; Lectures on 
Church Music at, 690. 


Zenobiu, the Egyptian Water-Girl, 334 


ee 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARBER, Jerome M, and Dora R., Wilsonville, Ore., to 
Salem and Willard 

BARTLETT, Dana W., ee, Ch., Salt Lake, Ut., to 
remain another year. Accepts. 

BIOUGE TT, Chas, E., Washis gton Park Ch., Chicago, 

, to Burlington, Wis Accepts. 

BURKOW S, Fred. W., St. Louis, Mo., to Hillsboro 
Bridge.N H Ace 5 and has begun wor 

CRATHERN, Chas. F., Charlestown, Mass., ‘to Brain- 


tree. 

DAVIDSON, Wm. E., Algona, lo.,to Delavan, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 

DEPEW, Arnett W., Boscobel, Wis., to De Witt, Io. 
Accepts. 

DICK, Jere. M., Hillsboro, Ore., to Hubbard, Smyrna 
and Elliott Prairie. 

BDWARDS, Rosine M., to W. Spokane, Wn 

FLOOK, » Jacob, Sutton, Neb. +» accepts call to Hillside 
Ch., Omaha 

HUGH ES, Evan P., Hubbard, Ore., accepts call to Hills- 


Oro 

JACKSON, T. C., to preach for a year in Merrimack, 
N. H., after supplying there for six months. 

JONES, Jno. E., Sanborn, N. D., to Hope. 

MASON, H. C., Brandon, Manitoba, to Vancouver, B. C. 
Acce ots 

M AXWELL, Leigh B., First Ch., Savannah, Ga., to be 
field worker among. colored Sunday schools in the 
south, under the International Executive Commit- 


tee. Accepts 

MERRILL, leary A., Plymonth Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 
to First and South Chure ey Kennebunkport, Me. 
Accepts, to begin work at one 

OXNAKD, Henry E., N. New Portland, Me., to River- 
side Ch., Lawrence, Mass Accepts. 

o~ UL, Benj. F., Lamberton and a Grove, Minn., 

scepts cal! to Cannon Falls, not Aitke 

P TERSON, Isaac, late of Hamilton, N. Y.. accepts call 
to Union Ch., s. Medford, Vass., and has begun work, 

PRESTON, Martin (Pres.), Bath, ‘YN. Y., to Hinsdale, Ill. 

SCOVILL, ‘Edgar K., recently supt of ‘Cong’l City Mis- 
sionary Society, Cincinnati, O., to Dover and Rock- 


port. 

SHEPARD, Herman T., Butte, Mont., to Elk Point, S. 
D. Accepts, 

SINCLAIR, Carl E , DeWitt, Io., to Algona. Accepts. 

gf oy! ton ER, Henry, Columbus, 0., accepts eall to Cuya- 
hoga Fal 

VAN SW EARINGEN, Otho M., Beardstown, IIl., to 
Roseville. Accepts. 

WaSewores, George, Buffalo Gap, 8. D.,to Big Horn, 

yo. 
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WEST, Parley B., Mondamin, Io.,to Magnolia. Accepts. 
WILLISTON, Martin L., Elmhurst, DIL, declines call to 
Blue Island. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


LEAVITT, George R., i. First Ch., Beloit, Wis., Dec. 
19. Sermon, Kev. Judson Titsworth, D. D.; other 
=. Rev. Messrs. 8. P. Wilder, A. L. P. ‘Loomis, 

W. Eaton, D.D., T. G. Grassie ‘and W. W. Sleeper. 

LEMMON. Charles H. ,t. Union Ch. Cleveland, O, Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. 8. Mills; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. M. 
Ladd, D. D.. E. E. Scovill, E, 8. Rothrock, C, W. Car- 
roll, D. T. Thomas, A. W. Swenge el. 

MUTTPART, Lorenzo W., 0. Standish, Me., Dec. 18. Ser- 
mon, Rey. E. M. Cousins; other parts,” Rev. Messrs, 
C. 8. Wilder, R. T. Hack, J. E. Aikins. 

PALMER W. R, o Princeton, Wis., Dec, 12. Parts, 
Rey. Messrs. D. L. Holbrook, E. A. Child. 

VAN DER PYL, Nicholas, i. First ‘ch, Holliston, 
Mass. Sermon, Rey. E. B. Webb, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. George M. Adams, D. D., F. K. Emrich, 
BD; 2Pse oa Marl sane, D.D., E. N. Hardy, T. Fe 
Holm 

WATTENDARGER, o L., o. Haven, Kan., Oct. 30. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Samuel Dilley; other parts, "Rev. Messrs. 
J. 8. Goul d, F.A. Bodwell,. Mr. Cummings. 

Resignations. 

CHILDS, he Watervliet and Coloma, Mich., to take 
effect Jan, 

EVANS, Dau Avy Lamoille, Ill., to take effect Jan. 1. 

GLEASON, Chas. 5 Wakeman, 0. 

HAYNES, Artemas J. —- Harwich Center, Mass., 
to take effect Mch. 2 

LEWIS, Dan’! M., Okigehegs Falls, O. 

OSGOOD, ‘Lucien E, Union Grove, Wis., withdraws 
resignation. 

SUCKOW, Wm. J., Le Mars, Io. Will return to Ha- 
warden, ’a charge he lefta year ago. 

WILLIAMS, Harriet E , after five years’ earnest labor. 

Dismissions. 

WELLS, Geo. H., Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 

Dec, 19. 


Churches Organized. 
HAVANA, IIl., Dee. 10. 
HONOR, Mie nh , org. and rec, Dee 13. 
PEORIA, lil , German, Dec. %. Ninety-two members. 
SUNNYSIDE and BIG JON, Kan., org. Dec. 15. Sev- 
enty-one members. 
WILTON, College, Io., ree. Dec. 3. Twenty-six mem- 
ers. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MICHIGAN, 

Escondido, — 5 Grand Haven, ll 13 

Los Angeles, First, — 14 Kalamazoo, First, 13 16 

a nrg 3 18 MINNESOTA. 

San Sraneuece, Sy tae Oly, 4 6 
Bethany, 2 3 og gre Pilgrim, 29 29 
Third, 1 13 St. Pau 2% 

Sebastopol, — 5 MIS8OURI. 

CONNECTICUT St. Louis, First, . ae 
: Hope, — 9 


New Haven, Howard 


ve., WISCONSIN. 
Winsted, First, 


2 16 Eau Claire, First, 35 35 


Milton, g 
ILLINOIS. Stockbridge, — Ww 
Jobden, 10 10 Sun Prairie, —-. 9 
oe : A OTHER CHURCHES. 
axton, f e . 
Peoria, German, — 9 a "aa Mass., Col- | 
ge, 2 6 
1OWA. Cleveland, O., Lake- 
wood, -— 
Des Moines, Moriah, 11 Il Coal Creek, Tenn., 
Madison, 3 3  Heatherly Chapel, 6 6 
Webster City, 18 18 Dexter, Me, - 2 
Wilton College, — 26 Ebensburg, Pa., == 30 
: Morrisville, Vt., — 10 
KANBAS. Portiana, Ote., Miss-_ 
South Bend issippi Ave., 4 
Sunny Side’ and Big Tucson, Ariz. 6 
John, 71 Churches with less 
Tonganoxie, 2 5 than three, 18 22 


Total: Conf., 192: Tot.. 663, 
Total since Jan.1. Comf.. 16,075: Tot. 27.808 





For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. R. SCHWARTZ, Harrisburg, Pa., says: “I 
have used it in dyspepsia with charming effect, 
and am well pleased with it.” 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 

REV. DAVID BREMNER, 
Who died in Boxford, Dec. 6, at the age of sixty- 
seven years, ten months, was born in Keith, Scot- 
land, but came to America when a lad and received 
his education at Dartmouth College. Besides pas- 
torates at Rockport and Plymouth, Mass., Derry, 
N. H.,and serving as stated supply in a few other 
places, he held a position in the United States Agri- 
cultural Department for several years and was 
chaplain for the Massachusetts legislature two 
years. His last stated supply was at Hawley. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war he was imprisonedjin 
the Bastile, by mistake, as a spy, but released, 
through the efforts of our American minister, with 
profuse apologies. He was a trustee of Pinkerton 
Academy,'a man of great amiability and other per- 
sonal graces of character, and his life was a most 
usefu! one. 


REV. HENRY M. VOORHEES 
Died in Claremont, Cal., Nov. 20, where he had been 
living since September. He was an ordained 
preacher in the Dutch Reformed Church until 
within three years, when he removed to Escondido 
and served the church there until failing health 
necessitated removal to Claremont and relinquish- 
ment of ministerial work. Kut his short term of 
service was marked by blessed results and the no- 
bility of his character won him many friends on the 
Pacific coast. He leaves a wife and three childrer. 


matism with its dreadful pains and aches, 
is a disease of the blood. Lactic acid 
accumulates in the vital fluid and settles 
in the joints, to the intense agony of the 


sufferer. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes 
this acid, restores the rich healthy quality 


matism 


of the blood, and thus drives out and 
prevents rheumatism. Hundreds of testi- 
monials tell of crutches thrown away, 
lame backs, arms and legs cured, by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5, 
Prepared only by C. I, Hood & Co,, Lowell, Mass. 


e ke, mil ff 
Hood’s Pills tive du areceuta’ Be. 
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Here is a new triple-tier Book Cabinet, each 
closet entirely separate, with separate door, and 
having a capacity of 100 volumes each, or 300 
volumes in the entire cabinet. 

The construction is of solid cak throughout, 
with fifteen adjustable shelves. The top is 
made to overhang, giving a depth of about 14 
inches for ornaments. The cabinet stands 5 
feet in hight, leaving ample space for pictures 
above. 

A good division of one’s library might be 
Poetry, Fiction and Miscellaneous; or History 
(to include Biography), Fiction and Miscellane- 
ous (to include poetry.) The drawers are for 
charts, maps or photographs. 


We name the lowest prices on these book cases of any furniture house in this country. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ,, .cepsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Fonte oe 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

FO: Woodruff fy “o,, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton S'. . New York City. 


Formula on ‘Every Bottle. 


Depression. 








Church Equipment. 


OHUBRCH BEMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
106 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Previdence BR. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposer to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders hiz services to 
eommittees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence 
Ostermoor & C0., "seston sr 
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FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 51826. 
y Creche nae seu 25.000 








H, IEELY & ‘aco. 


ve Cole OD. |GENUINe BEST 


WEST’ 1 TR YuNBELI-METAL. 
CHIMES, Erc. ROY NS IBELCA FREE. 


uck Bell Found 
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WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS F_GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mags 


YOU DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Miortgage 


$ ELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure : gen nding 


good money after bad—get a good 54 Somme 
WE 
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State exactl ocation, condition oftitle, and your low>st 
000,006 in W: 


Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitable Building, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The country has once more been thrown 
into the maelstrom of a semi-panic by the 
precipitate action of a President hitherto es- 
teemed for his sound common sense and con- 
servatism, but who is now justly regarded 
with distrust by all, including even his most 
ardent admirers and supporters of a short 
month ago. This action was unexpected and 
came like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 
How far-reaching it will be time alone will 
show. 

It does not matter that the present fright of 
security holders is unreasonable, or that the 
probability of war is slight, or that the credit 
and solvency of the United States Govern- 
ment are not in serious danger—all these fac- 
tors count for little when sentiment is excited 
and everybody rushes to sell at the same 
time. 

London sold heavily of the American stocks 
owred abroad on Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week, but when on Friday morning 
London quotations came at a decline of three 
or four points on American stocks, the 
“bears’’ recognized their opportunity and 
séized it. As aresult, every stock on the list 
was under the hammer and holders on this 
side became frightened, dumping over their 
holdings regardless of price. Saturday’s half 
session on the Stock Exchange was a repeti- 
tion of the wild excitement of Friday, but the 
market was steadier and there was a more 
confident feeling at the close. 

The average of stocks is now lower thanin 
the Baring panic and only slightly above the 
worst days in July, 1893. In short, all the 
improvement scored since last March has 
been lost by the precipitateness of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

Business, that is the volume of trade 
throughout the country, during the past 
week was of large proportions, larger than in 
1894 or 1893, but the effect of the panic in the 
stock market has yet to be felt. A shock has 
been administered to confidence, which it 
will take considerable time to recover. The 
precarious situation of the United States 
Treasury with regard to the gold reserve also 
excites apprehension. The President’s spe- 
cial financial message of Friday receives scant 
favor, but if Congress does not adopt prompt 
measures for relief President Cleveland will 
not hesitate to issue more bonds under the 
law at his command. The worst is undoubt- 
edly over, but the shock bas left capital and 
merchants timid and desirous of going for- 
ward slowly. 





Frep them properly and carefully; reduce the 
painfully large percentage of infant mortality. 
Take no chances and make no experiments in Chis 
very important matter. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk has saved thousands of lit- 
tle lives. 





A VERY attractive and unique catalogue bas just 
come to our notice. It is published by the Over- 
man Whee! Co., makers of Victor bicycles. It is 
Japanese in its effect, being printed on Japanese 
paper with double pages. This idea is manifest 
throughout the whole book, both in its itiustrations 
and style of make-up. It will call forth not a little 
favorable comment. 


WE are pleased to acknowle lge the receipt of 
J. Walter Thompson’s new advertising manual or, as 
itis designated, “ Advertising Media parexcellence.” 
The name is not inapplicable to the book itself, for 
it is evident that no time or money has been spared 
in its making. It is a handsome example of the 
printer and book-tincer’sartoftoday. Mr.Thomp- 
son states that the quality of the book is an evi- 
dence of the high-grade work which}he gives to his 
customers. The carefully designed advertisements 
herein displayed are evidence of the skill of the de- 
signers he has at his command and whichj are at 
the service of his clients. The book is not a large 
one and contains no superfluous matter. What he 
has to say he has written in a terse and forcible 
manner. The liats of papers and magazines are 
carefully selected and only the best mediums in 
their respective lines are included, thus making an 
eminently useful, but not too bulky, volume. We 


congratulate Mr. Thompson. 
' 
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Financial. 





Lau uo. 


An 
Opportunity 


To invest ina 
high class gold 
bond, which if 
bought now, will 
net you from 


7 to LOY 


Our issue was only 
$100,000, secured 





by our property 
valued at over 
$200,000, comprising 
6,000 acres of land, 
timber, lumber 
mills, a town site, 
etc., from which 

our present net 
income is over 
$12,000 a year. 
We have bonded 
our property to 
further improve 

it and largely 
increase the income. 
We have a few of 
these bonds left; 
they are a most 
excellent security. 
[f you are interested, 
write us and we 
will gladly furnish 
you with full details, 
statement of the 
affairs of the 
Company and 
unquestionable 
references. 

Roseland Improvement Co., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 

CLARK J. BROWN, Treas. 
WU 











You Are Losing 
if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 
Our little book is free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk Street, 


Trust Co, ‘tester, ata. 


Please mention The Congregationalist. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 20. 


‘God is the refuge of his saints”’ and the 
Scripture which followed this hymn selected 
by the leader, Mrs. W. N. Snow, expressed 
the same comfort and showed that, while 
there is a difference between the natura) 
heart and the renewed heart, even the natu- 
ral beart recognizes the strength which God 
can give; and Miss Torrey of Burlington em- 
phasized the same thought in the prayer 
which she led. 

Mexico came to the front and Miss Lamson 
read a letter from Mrs. Howland of Guadala- 
jara, in which she counted among the pleas- 
ures of a visit at home the opportunity of 
meeting 80 many missionaries, and says, ‘Is 
it not delightful that each is in the most 
wonderful country in the world, and the one 
where there are the greatest compensations ?” 
Returning from this visit, she finds the work 
‘* more important and more hopeful than ever 
before.”’ 

Miss White is no longer in the mission, hav- 
ing changed her ‘‘name and hame.”’ Miss 
Dunning is glad te be back in Chihuahua, to 
share with Miss Hammond the care of the 
girls’ school. The girls were much exercised 
over their approaching examinations and held 
a daily prayer meeting in which the burden 
of petition was ‘‘ the examinations.”’ 

Miss Kyle read a letter from Mrs. Eaton, in 
which she sums up the benefit of a mission- 
ary’s vacation on this wise: ‘‘ This I know, 
that our visit to California, where we were 
married twenty years ago, and to Oregon, 
where Mr. Eaton’s first parish was and where 
I was with him a year; the meeting with ear- 
nest Christian people, some for the first time 
and others who were friends of yore; the 
many attentions and procfs of loyal affection 
through all the years; the chance to speak 
for Mexico; the change of scene and diet; the 
travel by water and railroad, all have com- 
bined to make us over.” 

Miss Child was reported as having visited 
Bombay, Bassein, Poona and several other 
places, writing last from Satara, with plans 
for Wai, Sirur, Ahmednagar and other mission 
stations, visiting schools and going into na- 
tive homes with the Bible women, over- 
whelmed with her cordial welcome. 

Mrs. Josepb Cook had written from Japan 
of an interesting week in Osaka, and said 
wherever she went she found graduates of 
Osaka, Kobé and Kyoto filling important 
positions. Among these was Miss Fuji Koka, 
who will be pleasantly remembered by many 
who became acquainted with her during her 
three years of kindergarten training in Bos- 
ton, and who now has a flourishing kinder- 
garten under Methodist auspices. 

Miss Washburn, whose valuable assistance 
in the preparation of the missionary letters 
which are sent out from the rooms is so well 
known and appreciated, was missed from her 
accustomed place, becanse during the previ- 
ous night her only brother had very suddenly 
been summoned away from earth. 
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Recent tidings from Cwwsarea, reporting a 
terrible massacre, with no details yet re- 
ceived, seemed the more bitterly real because 
of the presence of Mrs. W. A. Farnsworth, 
who forty-thres years ago began her mission- 
ary life in that city, and who has spent most 
of the intervening time there. 

Miss Caldwell read letters from Miss 
Wheeler and Miss Daniels of Harpoot, writ- 
ten just after the massacre, showing marvel- 
ous Christian heroism in the midst of such 
experiences, 








a million 


would make no impression on 
the number of the germs, or 
bacilli, of consumption that 
exist in one affected lung. 
All germs are little enough, 
but those which cause con- 
sumption are exceedingly mi- 
nute. Cod liver oil will not 
kill them when once in the 
lungs; neither do we know a 
remedy which will. The germs 
float about in the air and we 
cannot keep from breathing 
them into ourlungs. Then why 
do not all of us have consump- 
tion? Because a _ healthy 
throat, sound lungs, and a 
strong constitution will not 
allow the germs to gain a foot- 
hold. 

scolls Emulsion. 
of Cod-liver Oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, restores and main- 
tains the strength, increases 
the weight, heals inflamed 
membranes, and thus puts the 
system in the best condition 
possible to prevent serious 
lung trouble. This is why we 
recommend it early in coughs, 





colds, loss of flesh, anaemia, 
and general debility. 


just as good is never as good as 


Scotts Emulsion. 
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3 Its SCREW and PLUNGE LIFT for regulating 

Wick; Lift Attachment for LIGHTING without 
Simpvicity of Design for 
Rewicking, and Cleanliness combine to make the 


MILLER 


Lamp 
3SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


removing Chimney; 


All parts Interchangeable, any of them can be sup- 
plied, and it costs no more than the ordinary centre- 
draft Lamp without our Patented Improvements. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


Mill and Factories, Meriden, Conn, 
SAMAR AAAAAAA 
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Catavogue 
Sent Free. 


63 Pearl Street, Boston. D4 
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When to say ‘‘No.” 

When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 





Bias Velveteen 

Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 
ing wears or looks as well as the 
+s a 2” 
If your dealer: will ue supply you, we 


wil 
Send for samples, nares labels and_mate- 
rials, tothe S. i. . Co., O. Box 699, New 


York City. 


CLOCKS: 
GOKAR? 


FRENCH 
TRAVELING. 
ENquisp 


HAW, 
Gur AND 


—— 
GARANTEE TINEXERPERS 


Kennaiel 60. 


SuWashingtonSt.oMert. 
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Stylish Designs in 


Ladies’ Watches to suit any gown. Black 
cxidized steel watches, plain or repousse, 
very much in favor now 
fcr general wear or 
HALF MOURNING. 


Also bright and 
charming shad- 
ings inenamel for 
evening dresses. 

Our unquestioned 
guarantee with every 
watch. 


The Waterbury 
Watch Co. 


piinsocianete'd Conn. Send for Catalogue No. 111. 











Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
ehurch. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free, 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO. Northville. Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for ‘Onn rch, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 

















Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Adaress 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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OONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
CELEBRATION OF FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 

MAss.—The December meeting of the Newton 
Club was open to the public, and an eloqueat ad- 
dress on Our Forefathers in the Affairs of Today 
was given by Dr.S.H. Virgin. Dr. E. H. Byington 
read an interesting paper on The Pilgrims’ De- 
scendants. 

The Fitchburg Club held a Forefathers’ cele- 
bration at its last meeting. Dr. F. E. Nimms 
was elected president. Rev. W. E. Wolcott spoke 
on Thomas Hooker, the Founder of Connecticut. 

The Old Colony Club observed Forefathers’ Day 
in Brockton, Dec. 20. Lieut.-Gov. R. A. Wolcott 
gave the address and aroused great enthusiasm. 
Other speakers followed. 

Ata recent meeting of the Cambridge Club about 
100 members heard a paper on Methods of Church 
Work by W. J. Mandell, Esq. 

The Merrimac Valley Club met in Lawrence to 
observe Forefathers’ Day as a ladies’ night. The 
subjects were: Our Puritan Heritage in Preaching, 
by Dr. J. M. English of Newton Seminary, and 
Tidal Impulses of Puritanism, by Dr. A. Z. Conrad. 

The Berkshire Club observed Forefathers’ Day in 
Pittsfield. After a joint session of the North and 
South Berkshire Conferences the club met with 
about 100 members present. Among the topics 
were: Elements of the Puritan Spirit, The Puri- 
tan’s Debt to the Pilgrim, Puritan Spirit asa Leaven 
in Present American Life, The Puritan Spirit in 
American Literature. Dr. L. D. Woodbridge was 
elected president. 

The Fall River Club observed Forefathers’ Day 
as ladies’ night. Addresses were given by Dr. Ar- 
thur Little and Dr. W. W. Adams ,on What Has 
Congregationalism Done for New England? and The 
Need of Congregationalism in Fall River. The ad- 
dresses were followed by remarks from others. 
The small increase of the denomination in Fall 
River was shown to arise largely from the fact that 
the rapid growth of the city was due chiefly to 
foreigners. 

Forefathers’ Day was the theme of the December 
meeting of the North Bristol Club in Taunton. 
With invited guests, a banquet and speeches, the 
meeting was one of the most interesting and best 
attended in the history of the club. 

The Essex Club, at its Forefathers’ Day meeting, 
Dec. 23, heard addresses by Dr. Reuen Thomas and 
Gov. F. T, Greenhalge. 

N. H.—The Piscataqua Club observed Forefatbers’ 
Day in Portsmouth, about 200 persons being pres- 
ent. The topics were: The Pilgrims of the Twenti- 
eth Century by Dr. W. E. Barton, and Divine Provi- 
dence in the History of Our Country by C. C. Coffin, 
Esq., both speakers from Boston. 

The Central New Hampshire Club held one of its 
best meetings in Nashua, Dec. 19. It was largely 
attended and was enthusiastic over the inspiring 
and masterly address of Pres. W. J. Tucker, D.D., 
of Dartmouth College on The Puritans at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century. New members were 
received, as always, and the social features of the 
occasion were delightful as a practical exhibition 
of the fellowship of the churches. 
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Ct.—The New Haven Club celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day by a banquet at the new Plymouth 
meeting house, Dec. 16, at which Dr. R. R. Meredith 
was the principal speaker, his subject being The 
Forefathers and Their Sons. 


D.C.—The annua! dinner of the Washington Club 
was furnished by the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
First Church, Dec. 21. After a brief talk by Dr. 
8. M. Newman upon the pilgrimages of various 
peoples, Hon. William Andrews, a member of Con- 
gress from Nebraska, spoke upon the religious ele- 
ment in the Pilgrim movement, and Pres. B. L. 
Whitman of Columbian University gave a stirring 
address upon the points of difference and agree- 
ment between the Pilgrims and the Puritans. En- 
joyable music by several soloists added pleasure to 
the evening. 


ILL.—The Chicago Club met at the Auditorium, 
Dec. 20, to celebrate Forefathers’ Day. Dr. J. H. 
Twichell of Hartford, Ct., was the chief speaker, 
on Our Puritan Ancestors as They Were in Their 
Day. A letter from Rev. C. F. Gates of Harpoot 
was read, written two days after the massacre. 
While full of the tenderest trust in God it was full 
also of a pathos which touched all hearts. Mr. 
Taft, as a member of the club and as an artist of 
high reputation, added greatly to the pleasures of 
the evening by his words and his pictures on What 
the Puritan Failed to Appreciate. The attendance, 
in spite of bad weather, was very large. 


MiInN.—The Southern Minnesota Club held its 
sixth meeting in Austin, Dec. 16. The Institutional 
Church was discussed in an informal way in the 
afternoon, and in the evening the club celebrated 
the approaching Forefathers’ Day with papers on 
the topics: From Scrooby to Plymouth, The Modern 
Priscilla, The Utility of Forefathers and Foremoth- 
ers. It was a delightful meeting and helped to 
make a \arger place for the club in the affections of 
the people. 


QuEBEC.—The first meeting of the Montreal Club 
for the season was held Dec. 19, to commemorate 
Forefathers’ Day. Reports were heard from the 
churches of the city and from the delegate to the 
National Council. Rev. Dr. Evans of the Emman- 
uel Church gave the address on The Spirit of Puri- 
tanism. 








A SERIES OF FLORIDA Touks.— Florida stands 
without a rival as the possessor of the leading win- 
ter resorts of the Atlantic coast. In no part of the 
United States is the climate more delightful, and 
nowhere can there be found more beautiful lakes, 
more picturesque rivers, broader ocean beaches 
or more magnificent botels. Having inaugurated 
most successfully last winter a series of celightful 
tours to Florida, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 
announce a similar program for the present winter. 
The parties will visit St. Augustine, Palatka, Or- 
mond, Tampa Bay, Rockledge and Lake Worth, and 
there will be sight-seeing trips on the St. John’sand 
Ocklawana Rivers. Three of the parties will also 
visit Nassau in the BahamalIslands, The first party 
will leave Boston Jan.9. Send to Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 29 Washington Street, opposite School Street, 
Boston, for a descriptive circular of these Florida 
tours. 
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Booth’s Pocket | 
Inhaler Outfit, 


by mail, 


The Australian ‘“‘ Dry Air’’ Treatment of 


EEF PRR ERE PEEP EEE EEE PHY 


x 


WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 


Cypress, Cal. Redwood, 


BREiseasan | WANS 





Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, | 
Colds, Laryngitis, Fitc. | 





45 Harvest St., DORCHESTER, MASS., January 29, 1895 

Your invaluable remedy, Hyomei, has ¢ ured me of Catarrh that 
had defied the power of many so-called cures 
Hyomei and my Pocket Inhaler on any consideration. Lam subject to 
colds, and I jind that Hyomei breaks them up at once. It seems to 
penetrate the affected part like magic. I believe it to be the greatest 
preventitive of preumonta ever discovered. Hyomei has also cured a 
Sriend, Miss Annie MeMurty, f a most chronic case of Asthma. For 
three weeks she has sat in her c 
bed the evening of the day she began using Hoymei, and slept naturally 
She has had no return of Asthma since using Hyomei last spring 


Hyomei is 
a purely veg 
etable anti- 
septic, and 
destroys the 
germs which 
cause disease 


$1.00, 


tifully polished ), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If yor. are stil/ skeptic al, send vour address; my pam 
phlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


(Mention this paper.) 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
ia ELECTRIC. 





in the respiratory organs 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is 
exhaled through the nose 
| gives immediate relief 
| Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 


consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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American 
Lanternists 


(pastors, educators, lecturers, and private persons) are 
finding out that the very best Stereopticons in the 
world are manufactured by Ritey Brorners, of 
Bradford, England. ‘‘ The Monarch’’ lantern ‘is 
supreme. In slides, both new, original and ‘* up-to- 
date,” we are without serious competition in the 


United States. Seventy-two original views on General 


Wallace's great book, ‘* Ben Hur,"’ the masterpiece of 


the XIX. century. A specialty made of illustrating 
poptlar songs of the day 

See our lanterns and slides before purchasing. Compare 
with others. We know the result in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, Only one price to all. Discounts all taken off in 
advance. Best colored slides $1.00each. Plain slides 40 cents. 
100,000 slides in stock on sale or hire. Literature free. Large 
catalogue and 72 photogravures, postage free, for 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


American Office and 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Salesroom 


The Lawton Simplex 
am] Printer 


”% saves time 

™, and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Law/on 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 














A delicious drink in 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality Put up in 


| Made 
1 ce 
Minute Yesmess.zmm 


nh, 
Sole Mfrs... Philadelphia. 

























BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ErPrSsS S$ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


J would not be without 


hair day and night. She retired to her 


MRS. HATTIE DAVIS 


BOOTH's 7 
"Pocket Inhaler. HYOM i) 


The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 














It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
Consultation and trial free at my office 


ard rubber (beau 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





PAINE—CHILD-—In Woodstock, Dec. 19, by Rev. W. N. 
T. Dean, John M. Paine of East Woodstock and 
Florence A. Child of Woodstock. 





Deaths. 


Phe charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





ADAMS—In Rockville, Dec. 20, Esther Langdon, wife 
of Henry Adams, aged 55 yrs., 5 mos. 

ATKINSON—In Portland, Ore., Dec. 1, of heart failure, 
Mrs. N. B.. widow of the late Kev. G. BP Atkinson, 
D. D. 

CHAMBERLAIN—In Dedham, Nov. 20, Mrs. Harriet 
Fales, widow of Charles T. Chamberlain, formerly of 
Westboro, axed 75 yrs., 3 mos. 

Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now. 

E’en while with us thy footsteps trod 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high; 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more mav fear to die 

CRAW¥FORD—In Malden, wee. 11, cestus Crawford, 
aged 73 yrs., 10 mos. 

CUSHING—In Boston, Dec. 18, Thomas Cushing, aged 
82 yrs., one of the oldest graduates of Harvard. He 
was actively connected with Chauncy Hall School 
— forty-five years, and its head master from 1855 til 
879. 





WEST—In Pittsfield, Dec. 20, Maria Lydia, wiauw of 
John C. West, aged 79 yrs., ll mos. 


MRS. H. N, EATON. 

_Mrs, Harriet N. (Lane) Eaton, daughter of Deacon 
Ezekiel Lane of Candia, N. H., and widow of the late 
Harrison Eaton, M. D.,of Merrimack, N. H., died Nov. 
29 in the hospital in Clinton, Mass. The burial was at 
Merrimac’: on Dee. |. Services were conducted by the 
pastor of the Congregational church in that place, of 
which she had been a me inber. 

Mrs. Eaton was born Dec. 16, 1827,in Candia, where 
both parents were born and had always lived. 
brother, Mr. John Lane of Haverhill, Mass., and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. G. F. Patten of Candia, are her nearest living 
relatives. 

Through her own efforts she secured an excellent 
education, attending school in Pembroke, N. H., and 
Professor RKussell’s Academy, Reed’s Ferry, N. H., and 
finally graduated from Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. She was i. * sometime a teacher, filling 

ositions in Candia, in Castine, Me.,in Trenton, N. J., 
n Atkinson Female Seminary, N. H., and for the six 
years previous to her marriage in the schools of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Wheu forty years oldshe married Dr, Eaton, 
and they resided in Thornton's Ferry, Merrimack, until 
his death, fifteen years later. Mrs. Eaton lived after- 
wards in Concord, N. H., and for the past five years in 
Laucaster, Mass. she was taken to the Clinton hospi- 
tal a week before her death. 

rs. Eaton was a woman of independent strength of 
character and of unusual native intelligence, She had 
thorough culture and refined tastes, and was especially 
earnest in her religious life. Aside from the literary 
pursuits which occupied her until within a few weeks 
of her death, her strongest interest was in Christian 
missions. She will be greatly missed in Lancaster as 
an officer and leading spirit of the Ladies’ Shakespeare 
Class, and also of the Woman’s Missionary Auxiliary, of 
which she was the active secretary. The determined 
energy shown in pursuing her studies and conducting 
her business affairs gave little indication of the malig- 
nant disease which made her a sufferer for years and 
finally caused her death. : 


GEORGE H. WHEELOCK. 

In, the death of Deacon Wheelock in Leominster, 

ass., Nov. 28, in the seventy-second year of hisage, the 
town has lost a greatly respected citizenandtbechurcha 
beloved memberand trusted officer. Born in Leominster, 
June 20, 1824, he joined the church when young, under 
the ministry of Rev. O. G@. Hubbard, He was an ex- 
cellent example of a class of men who have had much 
influence in our churches. They are distinguished for 
their conscientiousness and their intelligence and their 
quiet persistence. They are quite sure to appear when 
steady work and speciai seif-denial are needed. While 
loving peace and cnerishing those things earnestly that 
make for it, they nevertheless cannot sacrifice princi- 
ple to obtain it. They are men who mingle reason, 
reflection, care and caution in all their methods. But, 
nevertheless, they must stand for the things they reli- 
giously believe. 

Deacon Wheelock joined the church over fifty years 
ago, in 1843, and he grew in the confidence and the love 
of the chureh from the beginning to the end. His 
was the light that shineth more and more unto the 
pres day. The ideals of his early life were Christian 
n the best sense. Religion was central with him. The 
family altar and the church were exceedingiy dear to 
him. And whatever of worldly suecess might nut come 
to him, except by sacrificing these great things, he pre- 
ferred to do without. This view of what life should be 
came to him in his early years and he never forgot the 
heavenly vision. His high character and even judg- 
ment explain the confidence his neighbors reposed in 
him and the public responsibilities he was called to 
bear in the town as well as the work that was required 
of himin the church. And if to be relied upon as one 
of the modest and cheerful givers for many a good 
— is to be prospercus, then he was a prosperous 

an. 

He leaves the wife of his youth with whom he had 
lived forty-seven years, having been married at Thanks- 
giving time in 1848, and dying last Thanksgiving Day. 
He leaves also a married daughter, his only child, and 
his relations with his little grandchild were peculiarly 
tender and beautiful. i 

He lived beyond the threescore and ten years, yet he 
never seemed to us old. Two of his pastors were pres- 
ent at his funeral and a third was looked for. Every- 
one of those more distant would have been glad could 
he have brought his tribute on the funeral day. 








* BENEFICIAL ResULTS.—‘*Our whole family have 
implicit faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. We have used it 
in connection with Hood’s Pills for a long time with 
beneficial results, As a blood purifier I do not think it 
has any equal. And it is an excellent remedy for 
yarious ailments to which the system is liable.” Mrs. 
H. E. Whitney, 34 Essex St., Charlestown, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. 
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THEY AGREE ON THIS, AT LEAST.—Whatever 
opinions our readers may hold as to the best place 
to make their purchases of various articles, there 
is a singular unanimity on one point, namely, the 
purchase of furniture. Boston boasts the largest 
retail furniture house in the world in the Paine 
Furniture Company, and their constant presenta- 
tion from day to day of attractive bargains and 
new styles in furniture make as interesting reading 
for many of our subscribers as the latest news col- 
umns of the paper. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








A party will leave New York Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 15, on the favorite steamship Werra, of the 
North German Lioyd Line, fora 


SPECIAL TOUR 


THROUCH THE 


Mediterranean Countries, 


Including Southern Italy. the Island ef Sicily, 
Tunis, Algeria and Southern Spain. 

Incidental visits to Naples, ompeli, Vesuvius, Capri, 
Sorrento, Rome, Taormina, Catania, Syracuse, Girgenti, 
Palermo, Tunts, Carthage, Boné, Hammam-Meskoutine, 
Constantine, Biskra (on the borders of the desert of 
Sahara), Batna, Lambessa, Timegad, Setif, Kharata, 
Gorge of the Chabet-cl-Akhira, Bougie, Algiers, Blidab, 
Tlemcen, Oran, Malaga, Granada, Gibraltar, etc. 

A party will leave New York, March 21, and con- 
necting with the above at Gibraltar, make an extended 
Tour through Spain, Portugal, France, etc 

March 21, May 16, May 23, June 20 and 
July 4—Tours to Soutiern, Central and Northern 
Europe. 

Independent Railroad Ticket~ via the Boston 
& Albany and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
ip desired. (Special circular for the Mediterranean 

ours) 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
Sy The Gems of the Tropics 4 
XS The new full-powered ste«1 Bi 
CS steamers of the WARD LINE 
GS railas follows: Havana, Cuba, and 4 
3 Tampico, Mexico, every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Progreso, Vera Cruz and JA 
Mexican Ports every Saturday. Nassau, N. I 
3antiago and Cienfuegos, every other Thursday. These 


tours and their combinations offer unrivaled attractions. 
$y pisnoroe have electric lights and bells, all 









> 
” 


improvements. Nassau has the best hotel 
Ay in the West Indies, and cable commu- 
4 nication with the United States. 
YY Beautiful descriptive books free. 
James E. Warp & Co. 3 
113 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


TH E | A Sanatorium for those 

“ reeking Health and Rest. 

. Open all the year. Send 
for Itlustrated Pamphlet. 


SPRING . WM. E. LEPFINGWELL, Mgr. 


Watkins, N. ¥. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 


——_AND—— 


NASSAU. 


Parties will leave Boston January 9 and 23 for 'T'we 
Grand Tears, including visits to St. Augustine, the 
Ocklawaha and St. John’s Rivers, Palatka, Tampa, 
Winter Park, Ormond, Rockledge and Lake Worth, 
with prolonged stays at the Hotel Ponce de Leon, the 
Tampa Bag Hotel, and the Hotel mors) Poinciana. A 
visit will also be made to Nassau, the charming cap- 
italof the Bahama Islands, making the verece be- 
tween Palm Beach and Nassau on the “ Northumber- 
i ” of the Florida East Coast Railway and Steamship 

ne. 

Atlanta will be visited on the outward trip, and 
Washington, D. C., on the return. 

The tickets permit the holders to prolong their 
stay in Florida, if desired, and to return North with 
any one of Three Parties under Special Escort, 
or on Any Begular Train until May 31. 

(Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


Europe =: Orient 


HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


High-class, personally conducted parties leave New 
York ery ea | er North German Lloyd, via Gibraltar, 
visiting South France and Italy; 57 days, #460, 
HOLY LAND, vunnev en 

9 TURKEY, Etc. 

Personally conducted parties leave New York per 
Mediterranean Line, visiting Italy, Egypt, the Nile, 
eee Turkey, Greece, etc., Nov. 23, Feb. 12, 19. 

rograms now ready for The Baptist Pilgrimage, Feb. 12, 
acc mpanted by Rev. T. T. Eaton, D.D. Also An /deail 
Pilgrimage vo the Orient, Feb. 19, accompanied by C. R. 
Blackall, M.D., D. D. 

Independent Tickets Everywhere. 

Programs free; mention tour wanted. 


Te proeane” H. Gaze & Sons, rta., st Borton. 
CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER ‘‘ OHIO.’’ 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

February Ist. 30-day cruise to Bermuda, Puerto Rice, 
Guadeloupe, all the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
Caraeas, Venezuela, Jan aica, Rate, $275. 

March 28th to June 6th. 70-day cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, visiting Spaip, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy. France. Ten days longer than 
any other cruise. Rate, #425 and upwards. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $550. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated program to the 
THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 1715 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, or to any agents 
of the International Navigation Co. 




















FORN 


The 






Leaves Chicago at 10 


Pacific Express 


p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 


[A ing3 Days 


- VIA... 


The 
301 Overland 
Limited_~ 


Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep 
ing Car Chicago to California. 





Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
Via wes 





All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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ARPETS pris. 65 


ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
‘CARPETS awO UPHOLSTERY, 


FACTURERS’ 





WASHINGTON ST., 
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DR. HUNTER’S LECTURES 
ON THE LUNGS. 


Bronchitis. 


‘No, 5. 


The terms “ Bronchitis,” ‘‘Catarrhal Con- 
sumption” and ‘Catarrhal Bronchitis’ are 
used indiscriminately to designate a disease 
of the tubes of the lungs which very closely 
resembles consumption in symptoms, but is 
different in nature from that disease. 

The causes which produce Bronchial dis- 
ease are a deep cold on the chest, or an attack 
of grippe, or a congestion of the mucous lin- 
ing of the lungs, or breathing a dusty, irritat- 
ing atmosphere. It cccurs in several forms, 
according to the age and state of the patient. 
In elderly people it is attended by coughs, 
shortness of breath, and a copious expectora- 
tion of thin mucus resembling gum water, 
coming on in morning and evening attacks. 
In younger people the matter coughed up is at 
first white, but gradually changes to a yellow 
color, attended by afternoon fever, night 
sweats, and sometimes by spittings of blood, 
in which case there is always loss of flesh and 
strength and the disease is generally mis- 
taken for consumption. In some people the 
active symptoms subside during the warmth 
of suinmer, and regularly become aggravated 
as cold weather approaches, During the win- 
ter season such cases are very liable to de- 
velop into consumption. 

The most common form of this disease is 
called dry Bronchitis. In it the expectorated 
matter is a dull, glutinous stuff of a bluish 
white or pearl color—very tenacious and hard 
to raise. It clings around the vocal chords 
and makes the voice husky. It clogs the air 
tubes and shortens the breathing, and some- 
times completely blocks up tubes of consider- 
able size, shutting off the air from the air 
cells and actually killing the function of the 
part of the lungs which those tubes supply. 

Dry Bronchitis is the most insidious of 
lung complaints. The patient is always get- 
ting better, if we accept his own account of 
himself, and yet as certainly relapsing into a 
worse condition than before. The difficulty 
of breathing becomes more marked and the 
patient complains of a tightness in the chest, 
which is only relieved by coughing up a quan- 
tity of the tough, jelly-like substance before 
described. On inquiry of a person so affected 
if he has any cough, he will almost certainly 
answer no, and yet during your conversation 
will hack and raise this jelly-like mucus half 
a dozen times. Sometimes the couga comes 
on in paroxysms, when they are called asth- 
matic. If the stomach is deranged it is sup- 
posed to be only a stomach cough, or to come 
from a torpid liver, or some other derange 
ment of the general health. Alas! there are 
few who are afflicted with any form of Bron- 
chitis who do not sooner or later come to fill 
a consumptive’s grave. Here are four differ- 
ent forms of lung disease, all dangerous to 
life and directly tending to consumption, but 
not eonsumption at all. They may terminate 
fatally before there are any bacilli in the 
lungs, or any tubercles, but generally end in 
consumption. Happily, they are all curable 
by inhalation. Rely upon it, neither change 
of air alone, nor any combination of medi- 
cines by the stomach, wi!l ever cure even the 
simplest form of Chronic Bronchitis. Local 
treatment of the lungs by properly adapted 
and applied inhalations is the only hope of 
cure there is for any kind of Bronchial Dis- 
ease. ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 

117 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


Note.—All readers of The Congregation- 
alist can obtain a copy of Dr. Hunter’s book 
and his opinion of their cases without charge 
by addressing him as above. 
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Superintendent Towle, sixty persons have avowed 
their purpose to begin a new life and thirty-five 
have been gathered into a church. Some profess- 
ing Christians residing in the place, whose piety 
had apparently almost died out, have been revived 
and will enter into the new organization. Rev. 
W.B. Payne of Victor, who has been prominent in 
these new movements, will take charge of the new 
church. 

Gaza.—A few weeks agoja Sunday sghool was 
formed where there had never been any religious 
services of any kina. «he town is on the Illinois 
Central, five miles from the county seat, where 
there is a flourishing Congregational{church. Last 
summer a few young men built a dance hall in 
order to develop the social life of the place, but the 
investment proving a failure, the hall is now offered 
for sale to the Sunday school at half its cost. Here 
Congregationalists are holding religious services. 


VALLEY JUNCTION.—The growth of Congrega- 
tionalism in Iowa is indicated in what is termed 
on the ground the spontaneous development of a 
Congregational church at this point, near Des 
Moines, where the Rock Island Railroad has its 
shops. The brethren met together, formed them- 
selves into a church and then asked for recogni- 
tion. 


BELLEVUE.—The church building has undergone 
a thorough renovation and now presents a com- 
pletely changed appearance. Within it. has been 
newly painted and papered and colored windows 
have been putin. The cellar has been enlarged to 
make room for a furnace. A cornice and a stone 
porch have also been added and the building has 
been reshingled. : 

HAMPTON.—A church has been gathered by Mrs. 
J.K. Nutting. The forerunner was a Sunday school 
started a good while ago under circumstances 
which gave little promise of life. The place was 
too far from any church to allow assistance from its 
pastor, nor were there any persons in the place will- 
ing or fully competent to assume its oversight, but 
the seed of the Word survived and has brought 
forth its fruit. 

Minnesota. 

St. Paut.—People’s German. A church of sixty 
members was recognized Dec. 6, with appropriate 
service. Work among the Germans was coinmmenced 
five years ago by the Peopte’s Church, Dr. 8. G. 
Smith, pastor, in connection with the C.H. M.S. 
AS a result there is a strong church, with a house 
of worship in process of erection. ‘his is the second 
offshoot from the Peopie’s Church, Kazel Park havy- 
ing been formed, with twenty one members, a few 
weeks ago.— Atlantic, Sunday evening services 
have been put in charge of a men’s club, with in- 
creasing congregations. - 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bethany, with the aid of $1,500 
loan from the C. C. B. S., reduces its obligations 
largely and comes into good financial condition. 
A Boys’ Brigade, vigorously managed, has in- 
creased the Sunday school. At the late Ministers’ 
Meeting Rev. L. H. Keller read a review of Dr. Gor- 
don’s Christ of Today.——F oreign missionary rallies 
have been held in all the churches of the ‘‘ Twin 
Cities.” 

MAZEPPA.—With the coming of Rev. J. E. Ing- 
ham divisions have disappeared. There is an in- 
crease in the Sunday school, ©. E. Society and the 
congregations, with a hopeful feeling at the out-sta- 
tion, Zumbro Falls. 

Kansas® 

DunLap.—Rey. W. R. Bair having successfully 
conducted revivals in the Sunnyside and Big John 
districts, Superintendents Broad and Bush spent 
Dec. 15 on the field and assisted in organizing two 
branches of the Dunlap church, with a total mem- 
bership of seventy-one. This nearly triples the 
size of the Dunlap church, The revival interest 
still continues. 

WHITE CLOvuD.—The pastor gathers the youngest 
children into a “ Busy Bee” Society, from which 
at a certain age they are graduated into the Junior 
Endeavor and these in turn into the Senior En- 
deavor Society. He has also conducted some open 
air meetings on Saturdays among the farmers, who 
gather in town on that day. 

SENECA.—A growing activity is manifest in mis- 
sion study and benevolence. The pastor preaches 
on missions once a month, and every woman who 
joins the church is expected to become a member 
of the woman’s missionary society. 


Continued on page 1056. 
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Somatose 


Ka Seienti~ie Food, 


consisting of albumoser, the elements 


necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Js net expen 
swe, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., 4%, %, and 1-found 
tins; also the following combinations . 
Somatose-Biscuit. — (10°; Somatose). 
Pulatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet, 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose ), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. <A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 


both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatos«-Chocola‘ » 
(10° Somatose ), for eating and drinking. @ 
AU druggists Send for free descriptive pampl.cis 


* Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Acents. 
A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 





~ 





‘Adamson’s: 

Botanic 

‘Cough Balsam: 
» 


clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation "and leaves the 


30000 











organs sound and well. 


oe 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
E Sold by all Druggists. 


Words of Cheer 


To those who are suffering from disease and 
debility, to whom physiciurs have been able 
to give only temporary relief, we make the 
confident assertion that the Compound Oxygen 
treatment of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
during the past twenty-five years, has cured 
many of the most obstinate cases, and that 
the good work is still going on. 

This assertion is corroborated by the testi- 
monials of patients who have tried it. If you 
write us, we will send, free of charge, our 
book of two hundred pages, giving history of 
Compound Oxygen, with testimonials and 
record of surpassing cures of diseases and 
debility. Home treatment is sent out by ex- 
press, to be used at home. Office treatment 
is administered here. Consultation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLA V OR CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 

makes delicious flavor for Soups, ete, Send 4c. for Book and 

Sample. The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 

















WHEN YOU WANT TO 
LOOK ON THE BRIGHT 
SIDE OF THINGS, USE 


SAPOLIO 
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MANHATTAN.—During the year ending Nov. 1 
this church contributed to the six societies the 
amount of $378. The contributions to other benev- 
olent causes were $217, making a total of $595. 

Superintendents Broad and Bush held missionary 
conferences in ten churches of northeastern Kan- 
gas, Dec, 1-8, beginning in Leavenworth and ending 
in Centralia. The pastors heartily co-operated and 
the meetings were often enthusiastic. The general 
subject, Home and Foreign Missions, was discussed 
in almost every relation and the interest awakened 
promises to bear fruit in systematic and increased 
contributions to the six societies. 


The Sunday school prayer meeting and weekly 
Bible class in Almena are growing in attendance 
and interest.——The church building in Leona has 
recently been vastly improved, 

Nebraska. 

Avoca.—This church, which has been pastorless 
gince Sept. 1, maintains its Sunday school, prayer 
meeting and C. E. work with great faithfulness and 
efficiency. There is an earnest Junior Endeavor 
Society and the Senior Society has entire charge of 
the Sunday evening service. The church is now 
making preparation for special meetings under 
Evangelist Billings. 


Curvis.—Special meetings were under way, Rev. 
C. W. Preston being assisted by Rev. G. W. Knapp, 
when serious sickness in the community prevented 
the further progress of the work. Supt.J.D. Stew- 
art was to have assisted in a Sunday school insti- 
tute but this also had to be postponed, greatly to 
the disappointment of the community. 


BURWELL.—The evangelistic services, in which 
Rev. H. M. Evans was assisted by Rev. C. J. Sage, 
created a widespread interest in the community. 
The house was filled every night, there were many 
hopeful! couversions and several are to unite with 
the church. 

Idaho. 

The northern part of the State is calling for at 
jeast six missionaries since the opening of the Nez 
Perces reservation. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

SeATTLE.—Plymouth, Those who have watched 
the excellent work accomplished under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., will be glad to 
know that its prestige is undiminished under his 
successor, Rev. W. H.G. Temple, D.D. During the 
last six years the attendance has grown from 200 to 
1,200, and there has been a steady increase in civic 
influence and city benevolence. Twenty new mem- 
bers were added at the last communion, most of 
those joining by letter coming from other denomi 
nations. A nursery has recently been opened to 
entertain the younger children while their mothers 
attend service. The musicin the Sunday school is 
led by six young violinists, with piano accompani- 
ment; and as an effective device for increasing the 
Sunday school contributions each class estimates 
at the beginning of the month the amount it hopes 
to reach or surpass. The large proportion of men 
attending the various services is encouraging and 
augurs well for the financial future of the church, 
as most of them are property holders. Surely the 
contributions of Massachusetts churches to sustain 
this enterprise in its feeble beginnings are bringing 
forth a rich harvest. 

SPOKANE.—Westminster, This church has been 
able to arrange matters in such a way as to be re- 
lieved to a great extent of its financial burdens, 
and with a strong, popular and spiritual pastor, 
united and aggressive membership and a wide 
fieid, will make rapid progress. 

The churches are responding in a gratifying 
manner to the appeal for thirty cents per member 
towards paying the debt of the C. H. M.8. 


.OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Kev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee of New York city has 
been elected bishop of the recently created Prot- 
stant Episcopal diocese of Washington, D.C. 


The King’s Daughters and Sons of Massachusetts 
held their annual meeting in Bromfield Street 
Chureh, Noy. 21, and elected Mrs. E. Trask Hill 
as State secretary. In spite of several changes in 
headquarters the work of the order makes a good 
showing for the year, and under the leadership of 
Mrs. Hill promises still greater usefulness. A trou- 
blesome debt of nearly $200 was canceled at the 
meeting, and among the speakers were Mrs. I. C. 
Davis of the Central Council in New York, Rev. 
Mary T. Whitney, Dr. A. H. Plumb and Mrs. Ruth 
8B. Baker. The present headquarters are at 36 
Bromfield Street, Room 17. 

The free Swedish mission church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., organized in 1894, dedicated! its house of 
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worship, Nov. 17. The building is in modern style, 
with an auditorium seating 1,100 persons, Sunday 
school-rooms seating 500 and a dining-room and 
other appurtenances. The auditorium is in the 
shape of an amphitheater, with galleries, the whole 
being finished in polished oak and heated by steam. 
The cost of the lots was $5,000 and of the building 
$22,000. The organ cost $1,000. Rev. J.G. Princell, 
the pastor, gave an address of welcome, Prof. Dan- 
iel Magnus spoke and Rev. J. M. Ahnstrom preached 
the sermon. An English-speaking service was also 
held, with a sermon by Rev. G. H. Wells, D. D., and 
prayer by Rev. S. V. 8S. Fisher. Various speakers 
were présent and $7,000 were pledged toward the 
payment of the debt and the church hopes to secure 
additional help from friends. The enterprise is ex- 
ceedingly hopeful. The church is evangelistic in 
character and decidedly friendly to the Congrega- 
tionalists and, while it shrinks from organized con- 
nection with the denomination, craves fellowship, 
counsel and aid. 


OLUBBING RATES. 












The Century Magazine............seseeeseeseeeeee $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine...... so boas eee 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly....... . 38.25 
Scribner’s Magazine 2.60 
Harper's Weekly.... 3.25 

= Bazar...... 3.25 

ed Round Tab 1,60 
St. Nicholas...........++++ ae 2 60 
American Kitchen Magazine... . 7 





Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 
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CORO 






That’s the name 


of the perfect soap. 


It makes you per- 


fectly 
your skin in perfect 
order, gives you per- 
fect 
every way. Ask your 
dealer for it. 


clean, 


keeps 


satisfaction in 


(5¢.) 


Made only by 


The 


N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 




















If you want a svre relief for 
limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


pains. in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 


Porous 
Plaster 








IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD 


DISEASE, by removing its causes. 
ment ever has. 


MEDICINE. 
A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


and by purifying, revitalizing, and loading 
y it with Nature’s Nerve 


ood, ejects 


it applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 


et 
THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, necclsary for years. Tt can be used by the entire 


family. 


“*T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. 
the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, I 
During this time my disabilities were 


Compound (Oxygen thoroughly, and 


commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months, 


greatly removed. 


which has continued to this date. I have great faith in i 


wAnd EXundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


t.” 


I also tried 


In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 


Rev. J. H. MAnsFievp, Athol, Mass. 





ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE wit help youif youdo. Itisa 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. Whew in the ear it is in- 
visible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spec- 
tacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested 
FREE OF CHA RGE atany of the NEW YORK 
AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices, 71 etropolitan 
Bdg., Madison Sq., N. ¥., 433 Phillips Bdg., 
120 Tremont St., Boston, or 843 Equitable 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER. 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST.! 


CROUP. 


HOOPING-COUGH 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. KLDWARD & Soy, 
London, England. 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 











les Free. 
N.Y., U8, 
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PAIN- 
KILLER 


THE GREAT 
Family Medicine of the Age. 


Taken Internally, It Cures 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, and Pain in the 
Stomach, Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, 
Coughs, &c., &c. 

Used Externally, It Cures 
Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Sprains, 
Toothache, Pain in the Face, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Frosted Feet. 


No article ever attained to such unbounded 
popularity.—Salem Observer. 

n article of great merit and virtue.—Cinn, 
"ie can bee eatt he effi 

e@ can r’ mony vo the efficacy of the 
Pain-Killer. We have seen its magic Offects in 
soothing the severest pain, and know it to be a 
good article.—Cincinnati Dispateh. 

A speedy cure for pain—no family should be 
without it.—Montreal Transcript, 

Nothing has yet purposes the Pain-Killer, 
which is the most valuable family medicine now 
in use.—Tenn. Organ. 

It has real merit; as a means of removing pain, 
BC medicine has acquired @ reputation equal to 
pan Davis’ Pain-Killer.—Newport (Ky.) Daily 


La 
ft is really a valuable medicine—it is used by 
many Physicians.— Boston Traveller. . 
+ og <f_imiations, bu, ol 1, he genuine 
e AVIS. everywhere, 
9 bott) 25, 25 and Buc. . 





‘*';here is Only One way to success 
ministration of Cod Liver Oil, 
: is not by disguising but by 
g the impurities.”’ 


*xemplified in 


ter Motler’s 


Pure 
d Lever Oil 


san be relied upon as being 
weet, digestible and free frow 
eable taste or odor. 

only tn flat, oval bottles, sealed, with 
roduction in perforated letters. 

for pamphlet on “Norway’s 
zn ISLANDs.” 
elin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 










Catarrh caused hoarse- 
ness and difficulty in speak- 
ing. Ialsotoa great extent 
lost hearing. By the use of 
Ely’s Cream Balm dropping 
of mucus has ceased, voice 
and hearing have greatly im- 
proved. —J. W. Davidson, 


Xs Att’ y at Law, Monmouth, Ill. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Aliays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
The Balm is quickly 










the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, % Warren Street, New York. 


DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
J. STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
l Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DeTROIT, MicH. 








Sweii auair.) 


Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 
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“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE 
ZULUS.” 

The author of the book bearing this title, 
Rev. Josiah Tyler, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease at Asheville, N. C., Dec. 20, at the age 
of seventy-two. He was born in Hanover, 
N. H., where his father was president of Dart- 
mouth College, was graduated from Amherst 
in 1845 and from the seminary in East Wind. 
sor Hill, Ct., three years later. Here he was 
ordained to the ministry the day following 
his marriage to Susan W. Clark of Northamp- 
ton, Feb. 27, 1849, and a few months later they 
sailed for Seuth Africa, where they labored 
faithfully for twoscore years among the 
Zulus. Mrs. Tyler died there in 1887, and 
two years later her husband returnea to 
America and made his home with his children 
in St. Johnsbury. Amherst conferred the de. 
gree of D. D. upon him at the last Commence 
ment, 

Dr. Tyler made two brief visits to America 
during bis forty years’ service as a missionary 
under the American Board, and awakened an 
interest in the field wherever he told the story 
of his labors. He had an unusually graphic 
way of picturing a scene or incident, which is 
apparent in bis published volume. He also 
possessed a hearty and genial manner, which 
endeared him to a large circle of friends who 
sincerely mourn his death. He leaves a son 
and three daughters. 





TO RELIEVE THE ARMENIANS. 

In view of the intense interest felt at pres- 
ent in the Armenian situation, and of the fact 
that action to be effective must be immediate, 
the topic announced for discussion at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting was set aside Mon- 
day morning and Rev. F. D. Greene, secre- 
tary of the National Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, occupied some time, detailing the 
steps that have been taken in raising funds 
to enable the Red Cross Society to enter upon 
relief work in Armenia, and answering ques- 
tions in regard to the plans of that organiza- 
tion. He made an earnest plea for immediate 





practical effort, and spoke of the organization | 
of the National Armenian Relief Committee | 


with headquarters in New York. It will su- 
perintend collecting funds, and will have cor- 
responding members in all the large cities 


throughout the country who shall press the | 


work in their sections. Much interest and 
enthusiasm were shown, and the following 
resolution was adopted : 


We, The Congregational ministers of Boston 


and vicinity, distressed at the appailing and 
continued suffering in the Turkish Empire, 
and learning that the substantial support for 
enabling the National Red Cross to enter on 
its work bas not yet been provided, and learn- 
ing thata National Relief Committee is now 
being formed to thoroughly bripg out the 
strength of the country, heartily approve of 
the plan suggested and call upon the com- 
mittee to take steps at once to co-operate 
with this movement and push the campaign 
for funds in this State. Believing this is the 
pre-eminent duty, we pledge our hearty sup- 
port in every way to this work and call on 
our broth*r ministers in our own and all other 
denominations to do the same. 

To give effect to this resolution we appoint 
a committee of three. Drs, Little, Lansing 
and Herrick were appointed to serve on this 


committee. 
Se ese eee 


The dean of the Boston University law 
school bas posted the following not'ce in the 
vestibule of the law school building: 

Students who are unwilling to give up the 
use of tobacco while in this buildinz may 
withdraw, and the proper proportion of their 
tuition fees will be returned upon demand. 
Further discussion in addition to what has 
been held seems unnecessary. 





‘*BrRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unequaled 
for clearing the voice. Public speakers and sing- 
ers the world over use them. 


WHEN you return:from the yacht race, put Pond’s 
Extract on your sunbnrnen nose 


Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


YER'S 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 
Others 


And Will Cure You. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 















(uticura 
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and a single application of Cuticur: 
(ointment), the great Skin Cure, clear th 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dand 
ruff, allay itching, soothe irritation, stir 
ulate the hair follicles, and nourish th 
roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair 
with a clean, wholesome scalp. 


Sold thronghont the world. Potrrer Drvo « Cre 
-3s.4 


Couxp., Sole Propriet m, boston, 











Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 
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Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 

New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 











Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


isanold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache an 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 


Baltimore. Ma... * 














if any, departs with them. 


digestive ailments. 
disappear with the end of the powder. 
not be reckoned in dollars and cents. 


lightest, sweetest and most delicious. 


Times have improved so that Regular Business in a reg- 
ular way has claimed all our space and our undivided atten- 


~ 


tion the past season, 80 we have made no attempt to have 


““CLEARANCE SALES’? from time to time but 


have postponed everything of the kind to be combined in one 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 
Begining Monday, December 30. 


We have made Several Big Purchases 
from Foreign and Domestic Manufacturers 
of Great Lines of CHOICE GOODS, at 


Terrible Sacrifices in Prices. 


a 





But the great point of this Sale is the thoroughness with 
which we have gone through our own stock left from the 
season’s business and the courage with which we have cut 
the prices in two. 

The fact is, we must, for we have made great preparations 
for a big Spring Business in New Goods, 
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OF FOOD, 
Buy First Quality Always 


N clothing or furniture it, doesn’t matter so much. Lower-priced goods may not wear 
so long or be quite so esthetic or fashionable, but while they last they are .as 
conducive to comfort and health as the more expensive, and their offensiveness, 


Not so in food. One can of alum baking powder may cause serious and lasting 
The evil consequences of its use live afterward. 
The damage and discomfort remain, and can- 


Roya is first quality, a pure cream of tartar baking powder. 
est quality of food. Not only the most absolutely wholesome, but the finest-flavored, 


Whenever baking powders are sold, either 
wholesale or retail, at a lower price than 
the ROYAL, they are not first quality, but 
almost invariably made with alum, and 
therefore inferior and dangerous to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





Remember that the Sale begins Monday, December 30. 
Remember that the Sale includes every Department in the Store. 


Remember that if you cannot come to the Sale we shall be glad to send a 
60-page catalogue giving details of Bargains. 


R. H. STEARNS & C0, 









Public Library BoylstonStJan97 




















They do not 








It makes the high- 










JOHN S. BROWN & SONS’ 


DAMASKS. 


You have heard us many times declare our conviction that—all 
things considered—Jobn S. Brown & Sons’ Table Linens are the 
best that are made and the surest to give satisfaction every time. 
The greater our experience with the goods the stronger our convic- 
tion that our estimate is correct. ° 

We pinned our faith to this opinion when we bought their entire 
World’s Fair Exhibit (months before the fair opened), some $16,000 
in value, and with it we took the highest award that could be taken 
by a Linen Exhibit. 

Within six weeks we have had strong confirmation of our posi- 
tion in receiving from a hotel, which certainly stands amongst three 
or four of the best managed hotels in this country, an order for an 
entire Linen outfit. After very careful comparison with other 
makes they threw out all the others, including the one they had 
previously used, and took ‘‘ Brown’s.” 

Appreciating the position that we give these goods in New Eng- 
land, the Belfast house has for several years made us the house for 
disposing of the patterns that they have decided to discontinue. 
Such patterns are the only ones that they ever sell at a discount. 
Right here it is interesting to notice that they are accustomed to 
discontinue patterns after they have rua a certain length of time, 
no matter if they are very successful patterns. 

We offer in this sale John S. Brown & Sons’ Damasks (as ex- 
plained above) at a discount from regular prices of from 


20% to 50% 


Included in the lot afe: Cloths, Napkivs, Doylies, Slip Covers, 
Carvers, and Damask by the yard. 



















Tremont St. and Temple PIl., 
BOSTON. 









